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the future of the Negro in America 


A noted sociologist and author looks into the crystal ball to predict 


aroox ar THE NEGRO i 


By Carey McWilliams 


N SPECULATING about what 
life might be like for the Negro 
in the America of 1960, one 

makes the same hedge that one 
makes about any futuristic specula- 
tions nowadays: if there is another 
war, or a major depression which 
would catapult us into a war, then 
the following and all other specula- 
tions go out the window. Indeed, 
this is the great and imponderable 
“if” of all speculations these days. 

But I assume in this look into the 
future, that by some means, not cur- 
rently apparent, we will somehow 
manage to escape another major de- 
pression and thereby avert the men- 
ace of fascism and its attendant evil, 
war. Then by simply projecting 
certain clearly marked lines of de- 
velopment into the future, we come 
to this kind of picture for the Amer- 
ican Negro in 1960: 


CAREY McWILLIAMS is the well- 
known author of half a dozen books in- 
cluding Brothers Under The Skin and Fac- 
tories In The Field. His newest is Mask 
For Privilege. He formerly was California 
housing commissioner, is a contributing 
editor of Necro Dicest. 
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A Item No. 1: American Ne- 
groes will have won the fight for 
suffrage by 1960; that is to say, all 
American Negroes of voting age, 
who care to exercise the franchise, 
will be voting everywhere in the 
United States without fear, intimi- 
dation, or the threat of violence. 
This, it seems to me, is a safe and 
reasonably certain prediction based 
on a projection of current trends 
and developments. 

A Item No. 2: There will be 
many more Negroes holding public 
office in 1960—particularly elective 
office—than at the present time. At 
the national level, it is quite safe to 
assume that there will be a Negro 
member of the cabinet by 1960. 
After all it should not be forgotten 
that the late Wendell Willkie in- 
tended, if elected, to appoint a Ne- 
gro to the cabinet; and there are 
doubtless presidential hopefuls to- 
day who, from a strictly political 
point of view, see the wisdom and 
advantage in such an appointment. 
I would not expect to see the first 
Negro cabinet member in the In- 
terior, Army, Commerce, Navy, 
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Treasury or State department posts, 
but, more likely, as Postmaster- 
General or Secretary of Labor or pos- 
sibly in some new cabinet post, such 
as, social welfare or education. It 
is also likely to assume that there 
will be one or more Negroes in the 
second-level cabinet positions: as 
assistant secretary of defense or— 
and I believe this to be quite likely 
—as assistant secretary of state. 
There will, of course, be quite a 
number of Negroes on the federal 
bench, in the South as elsewhere, 
and William Hastie, Charles Hous- 
ton or Loren Miller will be members 
of the United States Supreme Court. 
There should be eight or ten Negro 
members of Congress and one or 
two United States Senators. Given 
the balance of power in American 
politics, it is not too far fetched to 
assume that a Negro, with important 
labor connections, might even be 
occupying the position of Vice 
President in 1960. I think it is al- 
together reasonable to assume that a 
number of Negroes will be occupy- 
ing key diplomatic positions. At the 
state and local level, there will be 
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numerous Negro legislators, mayors, 
judges, sheriffs, constables, and so 
forth. In short, I am rather opti- 
mistic about the future political 
prospects for the American Negro. 
A litem No. 3: I think it quite 
clear that by 1960 Negroes will be 
one of the most highly urbanized 
groups in America. In 1910 27.3 
per cent of the Negroes lived in 
cities but in 1940 the percentage had 
increased to 48.6. For the same two 
periods the figures for native whites 
were 43.6 and 55.1, respectively. 
As a most mobile people, Negroes 
will be increasingly attracted to the 
“freer,” more open labor markets of 
the big cities. Since they already 
show a trend toward urbanization 
greater than that among native 
whites, it is reasonable to assume 
that by 1960 they will be about 70 
per cent urbanized. This will en- 
hance their political power and will 
make them a very important factor, 
perhaps even a majority element, in 
several large American cities. 
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A Item No. 4: One may expect 
a great change in the geographical 
distribution of Negroes by 1960. I 
would assume that the number of 
Negroes residing in the South in 
1960 would not be in excess of three 
or. four million. This means, of 
course, an exodus of three, four, or 
five million Negroes from the South. 
Furthermore, most of the Negroes 
still residing in the South in 1960 
will be living in the cities. By 1960 
the number of Negroes on the West 
Coast will be close to a million and 
Los Angeles should have a Negro 
population of around 500,000. Such 
cities as Chicago—which is very 
likely “‘to go Negro’’—Detroit, and 
New York, will have very large Ne- 
~gto populations. 

A Item No. 5:+ As a result of 
many factors, Negroes will show a 
much wider range of occupations in 
1960 than at the present time. The 
number employed in agriculture as 
sharecroppers, tenants, and farm 
laborers will have been drastically 
reduced; while the number in in- 
dustry, the trades, clerical positions, 
services industries, the skilled labor 
jobs, and the professions will have 
shown a great increase. In large 
part, this assumption is based on the 
strong trend toward urbanization al- 
ready noted. 

Wage differentials based on color 
will -have been almost entirely elim- 
inated. As part of the urbanization 
trend, Negroes will be playing a key 
role in the American labor move- 
ment and the CIO will probably be 
headed by a Negro in 1960. The 
South will be thoroughly unionized 
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ana peopie will be ooking back on 
the CIO drive to organize the South 
as the move that finally broke the 
back of Jim Crow in the Southern 
states. 

A Item No. 6: Most forms of 
Jim Crow—those having legal sanc- 
tions at the present time—will have 
been eliminated. For example, the 
legal sanctions for residential segre- 
gation will have been abolished. 
However there will still be large 
clusters of Negro settlement in the 
cities for the present concentration 
will not vanish in two decades. 

All forms of compulsory segrega- 
tion in the schools will have been 
abolished: first in the schools of 
higher education in the South; then 
in the colleges and universities; then 
in the high schools and grade 
schools. As a consequence, there 
will be many more Negro college 
and umiversity graduates (here, 
again, all one has to do to arrive at 
this conclusion is to project current 
trends into the future). So far as 
trains, air lines, common carriers, 
public conveniences, hotels, restau- 
rants are concerned, all forms of Jim 
Crow will have been abolished, East 
and West, North and South. Once 
liberated from racial myths, the 
“guilt complex” of the whites will 
probably find an outlet in a great 
interest and concern for Negroes 
which will be overdone, in typical 
American style, with unfortunate 
consequences for a few Negroes 
which it will take some time to cor- 
rect. 

A Item No. 7: There will be 
many Negro doctors, lawyers, tech- 
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scientists, artists, writers, 
and educators. All the purely Ne- 
gto educational institutions will 
have vanished with the exception of 
Howard University which will be 
maintained as a great national uni- 
versity, for all groups, but particu- 
larly for students from foreign 
countries. It will be four or five 
times its present size. 

There will be many important 
Negro writers and some Negro 
novelist, Wright or Himes, or some 
new novelist, will have won both 
the Pulitzer and the Nobel prize. 

American Negroes will be play- 


nicians, 


ing a great role in world affairs and 


will be looked to for guidance, aid, 
and leadership by millions of Afri- 
can Negroes. High on the list of 
American officials at the United Na- 
tions will be a number of American 
Negroes who will enjoy great in- 
fluence and prestige in the Assem- 
bly. Quite conceivably one of them 
will be president of the Assembly. 
In the Assembly they will be the 
spokesmen for the new nations 
which will have emerged from co- 
lonial status. 

A Item No. 8: Mixed marriages 
will be on the increase or, more 
likely, will have begun to increase. 
No one will pay much attention to 
this development, which will be re- 
garded as perfectly normal, and a to- 
be-expected trend. While this trend 
will not have reached significant 
proportions by 1960, all miscegena- 
tion statutes will have been re- 
pealed. 

A Item No. 9: Elements of the 
old Bourbon White Supremacy pop- 
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ulation of the South will still sur- 
vive but they will have been swept 
from power, economically, socially, 
and politically. They will be more 
eccentric than ever: crabbed, mo- 
rose, perverse; more and more like 
some of the characters in William 
Faulkner's novels. Suffering from 
all sorts of hallucinations and pho- 
bias, they will crowd the insane 
asylums and will present American 
psychiatrists with a great opportu- 
nity for the study of morbid types. 

The South, as a region, will be 
one of the most progressive in the 
United States and will be experienc- 
ing a remarkable “boom” in which 
Negroes will be playing a leading 
role. The fusion of the two groups 
will probably be more advanced in 
the South than in any other region. 
Among the various regions, the bal- 
ance of power will long since have 
shifted to the West Coast, more par- 
ticularly to California which, with 
a population of 20,000,000 will be 
the most influential single state in 
the union. 

A Item No. 10: There will still 
be much trouble with the old reac- 
tionary elements, fighting a delaying 
action to retain some vestiges of 
their former privileges and power. 
Having suffered a crushing defeat 
in the election of 1952, and in the 
decisive presidential election of 
1956 in which the nation went over- 
whelmingly they will still 
be causing considerable trouble. In 
face, there will be a great deal of 
trouble between 1948 and 1952, as 
the reactionaries seek to use the ra- 
cial issue to whip up antagonisms 
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of one kind or another. 

Looking back from 1960, the pic- 
ture will look like this: Many “race 
riots” occurred between 1948 and 
1952 and there were many bitter 
fights, with considerable violence 
and bloodshed, when the new fed- 
eral election code went into effect. 
Any number of Negroes were killed 
when they insisted on going to the 
polls to vote; but, with increasing 
federal protection, they continued to 
vote in ever-larger numbers. As a 
result of Negroes voting in large 
numbers in the South, the demo- 
cratic forces in the United States 
were greatly strengthened. The 
Solid South was gone and with it 
the control of key committees by 
Bourbon elements. 

However there were still many 
scars left from the decisive fights of 
1952 and 1956 and from the en- 
forcement of the new federal elec- 
tion code, the new federal civil 
rights act, and the new federal fair 
racial practices act. For a few years, 
Congress was compelled to invoke 
the 2nd Section of the Fourteenth 
Amendment and to reduce the rep- 
resentation of the Southern states in 
Congress. It was the invocation of 
this section that finally won the bat- 
tle for political democracy in the 
South. Still, even in 1960, there 
occasional outbursts of vio- 
lence as the henchmen of reaction— 
not having learned anything from 
the elections of 1952 and 1956— 
sought to use the racial issue to con- 
fuse the people. 

A Item No. 11: As to general 
civic life, there were many Negroes 


in all forms of American sport, such 
as tennis, baseball, football, golf, 
and so forth, and a Negro girl was 
elected Miss America of 1960. By 
1960, however, the Negro church, 
as an institution, had almost com- 
pletely disappeared. Catholics had 
made a large number of converts 
among Negroes and there were 
several Negro bishops and even one 
archbishop, with rumors that Amer- 
ica was to have a Negro cardinal. 

The Negro press had, also, large- 
ly disappeared. Many of the Negro 
newspapers, such as the Chicago 
Defender and the Michigan Chron- 
icle, had become the leading dailies 
in such cities as Chicago and De- 
troit. The NeEGRo DiceEst had gone 
through a number of changes and 
reorganizations to emerge as one of 
the leading digest magazines of 1960. 
Catering to the Negro element, the 
leading national magazines featured 
photographs of Negroes, had Ne- 
gro editors, and, all in all, rather 
overdid their play for Negro sup- 
port. 

A new Negro generation was in 
the schools: self-reliant, energetic, 
full of hope and enthusiasm. Every- 
one agreed that it would be. this 
generation that would overcome 
whatever vestiges of indirect exclu- 
sion, prejudice, and discrimination 
that still remained in American life. 
America was in a very hopeful mood 
in 1960, having begun to recover 
from the serious dislocations, dis- 
turbances, and turmoil of the hectic 
years from 1952 to 1956. 

In no single respect was this 
hopeful spirit more apparent than 
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in intergroup relationships. A great 
deal remained to be accomplished, 
but the decisive battle had been won. 
An enormous change had come over 
American politics. Hearst had been 
dead for years. Increased world 
travel had enabled the white popu- 
lation to discard many of their pro- 
vincial attitudes on race and nation- 
alistic sentiments of all kinds were 
noticeably reduced. So much so 
was this true, that words like 
“white,” “colored,” and even “Ne- 
gro,” to some extent, had dropped 
out of current usage. 

Allowing for a touch of purpose- 


Exit Jitterbug 


JITTERBUGGING is on the way out and dancing is undergoing 
a complete change. This may mean that worldly trends are toward 
normalcy. Authority of the statement is Edgar (Bud) Ege, Arthur 
Murray dance studio maestro. The jitterbug, Edgar says, was a re- 
flection of a desperate era, a product of a world that was going to 
pot. Now everybody is more serious about things and their danc- 
ing is becoming a thing of relaxation and skill. Evidence: bands 
that appealed to the jitterbug only are folding. Replacing the jit- 


terbug is the rumba. 
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ful exaggeration here and _ there, 
this is what I seriously believe the 
America of 1960 might be like for 
American Negroes, making the as- 
sumptions noted on depression and 
war in the first paragraph. How- 
ever, if I may step out of this H. G. 
Wells role for a moment and ask 
myself the question: “Do you think 
the assumptions noted are valid?” 
my answer would have to be, ‘‘No, 
I do not.” However it is possibly 
a good thing to make a record now 
of what we had a right to expect of 
1960 in the crucial year of 1948 
before we were engulfed in World 
War III. 
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An Academy Award winner 
( begins a new mission 
in teaching racial will 


SELLING Y 0) I Hl ON DEMOCRACY 


Fy Harold Russell 
As Told To Stanley S. Jacobs 


HEN a defective blasting cap 

set off a half-pound charge of 

TNT on June 6, 1944, causing 

both my arms to be amputated three 
inches above the wrists, I had no idea 
at that gloomy stage of my army 
career of the strange bypaths into 
which the accident would push me. 
Since then, I have received two 
“Oscars” for my role of the handless 
veteran in the Best Years Of Our 
Lives, become the buddy of thou- 
sands of handicapped men—and, still 


HAROLD RUSSELL is the ex-GI who 
won two Academy Awards with his pet- 
formance in the film, The Best Years Of 
Our Lives. 
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more important, I have had the 
chance to come to American youth, a 
crusader for equal rights. 

Somehow, I'm still dazed by the 
rapid chain reaction which started on 
the day Hollywood tapped me for a 
leading role opposite Teresa Wright, 
Dana Andrews, Frederic March, 
Myrna Loy and other stars. Within 
a week, I was on a diet, learning to 
lose my broad Boston accent, and 
getting drama lessons for my part as 
Homer, the amputee in the film. 

You know the rest. The Best 
Years Of Our Lives is still a box- 
office smash, piling up attendance 
records wherever it plays. And I am 
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glad that I had paid attention to the 
medics in Washington's Walter Reed 
hospital who taught me that manipu- 
lating a pair of steel hooks instead of 
hands was within my power. 

Sure, it felt swell to be able to lift 
glasses, dress myself, use a knife and 
fork, drive, light a cigarette, and do 
the myriad of little things which 
once had passed as daily routine. It 
was Charlie McGonegal, a handless 
veteran of the first world war, who 
gave me most of my lessons. Thanks 
to him, I was-able to make The Diary 
of a Sergeant for the U. S. Signal 
Corps, the story of the rehabilitation 
of a handless GI and how he con- 
quered this disability. Movie Di- 
rector William Wyler and author 
Robert E. Sherwood saw this short, 
told Producer Samuel Goldwyn about 
it, and my good luck started to per- 
colate. 

After the film won the hearts of 
America, I began to visit veterans’ 
hospitals and talked with hundreds 
of men, some maimed lightly, others 
unable ever to walk, talk, see or hear 
again because of their war injuries. 

I was impressed by the large num- 
ber of Negro, Jewish and Catholic 
patients in these hospitals. Here 
were quiet sanctuaries of democracy 
where nobody raised the ugly ques- 
tions: 

“Boy, 
white?” 

“Are you Jewish or 100 per cent 
Anglo-Saxon, native American?” 

“If you're a Catholic, you're sus- 
pect—the Pope wants to run this 
country, don’t he?” 

These were the sharp, cheap, nag- 


is your skin black or 
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ging questions asked in the outside 
world—the world these guys had 
fought to save. Inside the big quiet 
hospitals, nobody cared much about 
a man’s religion, color or politics. 

“Is he a good Joe?” That was the 
question these men asked of a new- 
comer—and that alone. It was the 
judging of a man on his individual 
merits that impressed me . . . Why, 
I asked myself, couldn’t Americans 
on the outside learn to judge a man 
on his own merits and shortcomings, 
rather than poke into his ancestry, 
race and religious beliefs? 

These fellows in the hospitals 
learn about democracy the hard way. 
But the sacrifices they had made were 
being junked by fanatics and dema- 
gogues who mouthed the old catch- 
phrases, the vicious generalizations 
about minorities, the same whopping 
lies which Hitler had used in reach- 
ing out for power. 

The fellows in the hospitals felt 
the social unrest in the outside world. 

“Look, chum,” said an infantry- 
man who lost a leg at Anzio, “why 
don’t you reach the teen-agers who 
are still in high school with a mes- 
sage from us? Tell them that we 
guys flat on our back don’t like what 
we hear about lynching, race-baiting, 
segregation, all that kind of stuff.” 

He became more intense and 
leaned forward, saying: ‘‘Maybe it’s 
hatred, pure and simple, that causes 
wars, pal. Maybe the kids who swal- 
low the lies about Negroes and Jews 
today will be the warmakers instead 
of the peacemakers a few years from 
now. For God’s sake, try to make 
them understand—we gotta live to- 
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gether or die separately!” 

His words were recalled to me 
when a representative of the Anti- 
‘Defamation League of B’nai B'rith, 
the largest Jewish fraternal organiza- 
tion in the world, said substantially 
the same thing a few weeks later. 

“Let us make Harold Russell a 
one-man United Nations tank force,” 
the league man said. “We will get 
bookings for you .in high schools. 
But don’t let the fact that you are 
booked by a Jewish agency influence 
your talk—you speak as you see fit, 
with no conditions, no qualifications. 
The only provision is that Harold 
Russell must be a crusader for all 
men of good will, representing white 
and Negro, Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish alike!” 

I liked that. It was a real chance 
for me. But I must confess that I 
was more nervous facing my first 
high school audience than I was when 
the Motion Picture Academy awards 
were handed to me! 

What did one tell these bright, 
wise-cracking young Americans? 
They had never sniffed the cannon- 
fire of a battlefield or been strafed 
by aircraft, thank God. What went 
on behind their bland, cheerful 
faces? Would they accept my mes- 
sage of goodwill—or chalk me up as 
another do-gooder, a bumbling 
idealist who was talking nonsense in 
a cold; ruthless world? 

I decided to let down my hair and 
speak frankly about segregation, dis- 
crimination, race-baiting, and the 
other evils which create such a gap 
between our profession of faith in 
democracy and our practice of it. . 


The kids took it. Some of them 
maybe squirmed a little, and I could 
tell I was hitting home when I lashed 
out at adults who set poor examples 
for young people by racial snobbery 
and religious bigotry. 

Afterwards, I learned I was on the 
right track. In dozens of teen-agers, 
I found this thought expressed one 
way or another. 

“Our parents and their friends talk 
disparagingly about Jews, Negroes 
and Catholics. If we saw tolerance 
and real goodwill in our homes, we 
would be more receptive to such con- 
cepts in school. As it is now, we 
have a selling job to do on our par- 
ents in behalf of democracy.” 

I minced no word in my talks. In 
the Chicago area, I spoke out against 
the Gary, Indiana, school “‘strike”’ 
when students walked out in protest 
over the presence of Negro pupils in 
their high school. I related the ex- 
periences of a wartime officer of the 
Jewish faith who was refused hotel 
accommodations because of his re- 
ligion. 

And I did what any articulate ex- 
GI could do—told these kids that 
such things were a stench in the nos- 
trils of Americans who had fought 
overseas to beat out the flames of war 
ignited by hatred. 

I am convinced that young Ameri- 
cans are basically decent and sound— 
that they want to do the right thing. 
And I think that men and women in 
the public eye—in films, radio, sports 
—have a responsibility to visit the 
nation’s schools speaking forthrightly 
on such subjects as civil rights, racial 
and religious discrimination, and 
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good citizenship. 

Today, six months after my first 
talk, I am a battle-scarred veteran of 
a hundred such high school assem- 
blies. My files bulge with letters 
from youngsters—rich and _ poor, 
white and black, of all religions and 
no religion. 

They write me frankly. They 
don’t use slick diplomatic words and 
phrases. Sometimes they write awk- 
wardly. But always, there is a driv- 
ing earnestness in their letters which 
tells me that young Americans are a 
whale of a lot further advanced in 
their social thinking than are their 
parents! 

Sure, there’s prejudice against 
Jews, Catholics and Negroes in some 
of the letters. In a few unsigned 
ones, there is a savage, psychopathic 
hatred which applauds extermination 
camps as the solution to the “Jew and 
nigger problem.”” But these few are 
the exceptions. 

A Swedish girl from Kelvyn Park 
High School in Chicago put her 
finger on the problem when she 
w.ote me: “Our parents and their 
parents started this terrible thing 
called race prejudice. But our own 
consciences should tell us that segre- 
gation and discrimination against 
minorities is un-Christian and un- 
American.” 

Many students volunteered infor- 
mation about anti-Negro and anti- 
Jewish incidents which troubled 
them. One girl, a nurse’s aid, told 
how she had become friendly with a 
21-year-old Negro patient who had 
feared and distrusted white people 
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because of the insults she had en- 
dured at their hands. 

“When my colored friend left the 
hospital,” the student wrote, ‘she 
expressed a fervent wish that colored 
and white could live and work to- 
gether in harmony. If sick people 
could exist together as friends, why 
couldn’t well people do an even bet- 
ter job of improving their relations 
with each other?” 

Another pupil told me of a battle- 
field experience of her brother-in- 
law, whose foxhole mates had been a 
Jewish and a Negro soldier. When a 
Nazi bomb exploded nearby, the Jew 
and the Negro covered the white 
Protestant soldier, their corporal, 
with their bodies. They were killed 
—but he lived on to become a quiet 
apostle of racial and religious amity. 

Another youngster living in a 
North Shore suburb told me of the 
stratagem that her villagers had 
utilized to put space between them- 
selves and a small colony of Negroes 
living in the town. 

“Though we didn’t need a park, 
the townspeople voted for one and 
condemned a number of Negro 
homes to provide a site for the park,” 
she related. 

“Now that the park is there, no- 
body uses it. Only once have I ever 
seen a human being in it. But every- 
time I pass the little park, I get sort of 
a selfish feeling—as if I had deprived 
somebody of a home. That's what 
my village did to put a barrier be- 
tween the white and Negro residents 
—and they can just keep their old 
park!” 


A noted biographer tells his childhood memories 
of the great Harriet Tubman 


By Samuel Kopkins Adams 
Condensed from The New Yorker 


T WAS always a gala day in the 
I sprawling frame house on the 
Grant Avenue rise when Old 
Harriet Tubman came to call on my 
grandparents. She would arrive, 
empty basket suggestively pendent on 
her arm, having covered the two 
miles from the small Negro quarter 
at the other end of Auburn, New 
York, in a swinging half hour or so. 
The basket meant that Harriet had 
fallen upon slack times and was ex- 
pecting her meed as a casual family 
adjunct. What little odd-job helping 
she did around the town failed to 
support her reliably. 
To us children, she was more than 
a casual adjunct; she was an institu- 
tion in the Hopkins household. Our 
great-aunt, Sarah Hopkins Bradford, 
had written two books about her, the 
proceeds of which were turned over 
to Harriet as the royalties came in. 
That, plus the interest of Lincoln’s 
Secretary of State, William H. Sew- 
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ard, and other prominent local men, 
accounts for her having settled in 
Auburn after her war service was 
over. Aunt Sarah’s idea was that the 
money should be a sort of current 
fund for the relief of needy colored 
people. Harriet’s notion was differ- 
ent. Her method of administering a 
fund was to give away all the money 
she had upon her at the moment and 
trust to the good Lord to fill the void. 
Whatever the amount on hand, it was 
chronically insufficient. 

Aunt Sarah’s books gave us grand- 
children not only a literary but a pro- 
prietary interest in their subject, of 
whom we bragged shamelessly to less 
richly endowed playmates who did 
not have an ex-slave in the family. 
While other youngsters of the late 
eighteen-seventies played Scouts and 
Indians, our standard make-believe 
was Slaves and Overseers, with Har- 
riet as heroine. Competition for the 
star part was rancorous. By her owo 
uncertain reckoning, she was then 
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about sixty, bent and wizened but 
still powerful, and with one of the 
blackest and plainest faces I have 
ever seen. 

Harriet’s historical importance did 
not impress our youthful minds. To 
us, she was merely a tribal teller of 
tales, a never-failing source of ad- 
venture and romance. We knew 
vaguely that she had been the friend 
of great folk—Mr. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Secretary Seward, and Miss 
Susan B. Anthony, whom, to our 
horrified delight, we had once seen, 
when she was on a lecture tour, wear- 
ing what looked to us like pants. 
John Brown and the Reverend Thom- 
as Wentworth Higginson had paid 
tribute to Harriéet’s achievements. 
Queen Victoria had sent her a rich 
shawl and personally invited her to 
visit England, a courtesy that she was 
unable to accept. Later, a bronze 
bas-relief of her head was to adorn 
the front of the Cayuga County 
Courthouse, and much later a Liberty 
ship was to be named for her. All 
such honors, had we applied our 
reasoning powers to them, would 
have seemed perfectly natural and 
logical. We should have regarded 
them as a suitable recognition of 
Harriet’s entertainment value. 

They rested, in fact, upon an un- 
questionably solid historical basis, for 
Harriet Tubman, called by the Aboli- 
tionists “the Moses of her people,” 
had played a great and inspiring part 
in the troubled events leading up to 
the Civil War. That efficient and 
secret enterprise, the Underground 
Railroad, was already well organized 
in 1849, when she ran away from 
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slavery on a Maryland plantation. In 
the next decade, several hundred 
blacks, supported by a resolute clique 
of white Abolitionists, shuttled back 
and forth between the Northern and 
Southern states, rousing the slaves, 
forming them into bands, and run- 
ning them across the borders of New 


"Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Ohio into 


freedom, delivering a total of per- 
haps seventy-five thousand. Of these 
“engineers” or ‘‘conductors,” Harriet 
was the most notorious, the most per- 
sistent, and the most successful. 

She operated along the Eastern, or 
Seaboard, line of the Underground 
throughout the eighteen-fifties. In 
those ten years, she plotted innumer- 
able excursions and conducted some 
twenty major raids to smuggle Ne- 
groes out of the Southern states. She 
was the despair of the slave patrols, 
who for many years did not even 
know who she was. Broadsides and 
dodgers advertising her for capture 
referred to her as a man, the black- 
hunters being deceived, perhaps, by 
her sobriquet of Moses or by her 
other nickname, General Tubman, 
admiringly bestowed upon her by 
John Brown in recognition of her 
strategical ability. Other ‘‘conduc- 
tors’’ were seized, killed, mutilated, 
or jailed, and their charges haled back 
into servitude. Harriet never lost a 
passenger. If one of her band turned 
fainthearted and showed signs of 
wavering, she would draw the pistol 
that was always at her belt and exhort 
him, “Keep on, brothah, or die.” 
Rewards totalling forty thousand dol- 
lars in gold were offered for her 
apprehension. “Dey might catch 


me,” she would promise her Aboli- 
tionist supporters, “but not alive,” 
and she would touch the butt of her 
pistol. 

By 1860, her name had become an 
inspiration to every Negro who hoped 
for freedom. Unfortunately, by that 
time her identity was known; accu- 
rate descriptions were circulated; her 
position became too precarious for 
her to take further risks. That vio- 
lent divine, and not too reliable wit- 
ness, the Reverend Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, from whose Wor- 
cester pulpit Harriet spoke more 
than once, assured his fellow-Aboli- 
tionists that she would be burned 
alive if caught in slave territory, She 
was taken to Canada and told to stay 
there. Meantime, she had stolen her 
aging parents from Maryland, an 
extra-hazardous venture, since her 
mother had insisted upon taking 
along her feather bed and a hencoop 
full of chickens, and Harriet had 
had to steal a horsé and wagon to 
carry them. 

At the outbreak of war, Harriet 
returned to this country, and in 1862 
was sent to General David Hunter at 
Port Royal, South Carolina, then in 
the hands of the Union troops. Gen- 
eral Hunter, having learned of her 
tremendous influence and prestige 
with her own race, and her spectacu- 
lar skill as pathfinder, had requested 
her aid. What her exact military status 
was under him is doubtful. Earl 
Conrad, in his able study, Harriet 
Tubman, Negro Soldier and Aboli- 
tionist, states that for a time she drew 
rations as a soldier. Certainly she 
wore a uniform and bore arms. Prob- 
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ably she received no pay, since, 
though attached to the General Staff 
and assigned the organizing of a spy 
and scouting corps, she made and 
sold pies and root beer to maintain 
herself. She was especially active in 
the upriver expeditions, helped to di- 
rect the gunboats, and led one raid 
that freed seven hundred and fifty 
slaves. Later, she volunteered as a 
nurse and served in the encampments 
of the Northern forces. 

The postwar ebb of patriotic fervor 
left her stranded. Nobody wanted to 
hear her exhortations, which, deliv- 
ered with the fire and art of the born 
orator, had been such a popular lec- 
ture-platform feature of an earlier 
generation. Constantly on the verge 
of want, she did a little nursing, a 
little cooking—she had not lost her 
“light” hand with pastry—and a lit- 
tle assorted choring, and was helped 
out by the charitable Auburn folk— 
the Sewards, the Pomeroys, the 
Woodses, and the Underwoods. No 
matter how hard up she might be, her 
house and larder were always at the 
disposal of any of her fellows needier 
than herself. 

Bits of Harriet’s history seeped 
through to us children, mainly in the 
fotm of uncorrelated autobiographi- 
cal incidents from her own lips. 
While the business of filling her 
basket with provender was proceeding 
under Grandma’s benevolent eye, the 
urbane and somewhat worldly the- 
ologue who was our grandfather, hav- 
ing invited the, guest to take a chair 
on the sunken lawn, would say, ‘“Har- 
riet Tubman, will you sing for my 
grandchildren?” (Thrills of antici- 
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pation down our spines.) 

“Now, Doctah Hopkins, hawss 
in my froat.” (We knew this for 
mere self- and were un- 
dismayed. ) 

“Just one song, Harriet. 
your throat will clear.” 

Whereupon the old Negress would 
clap her stringy hands upon her bony 
knees, rock her powerful frame, snap 
her eyes, and raise .a voice that re- 
sounded up to the cupola. It was 
baritone rather than contralto, that 
voice, and produced a strangely mov- 
ing effect of mingled challenge and 
appeal. 

“Farewell, ol’ mahstah; don 

think hahd of me. 

I’m on my way to Canaday, 

where all de slaves is free...” 
Or 

“When dat ol’ chariot come, 

I’se gwine to leabe you. 

Boun’ for de Promise’ Lan’, 

I’se gwine to leabe you... . 

“Thank you, Harriet Tubman,” 
Grandpa Hopkins would say. ‘Will 
you take off your hat and have some 
refreshment ?” 

Yes, Harriet would have the re- 
freshment, thank you kindly, but she 
wouldn’t take off her hat. Bitter dis- 
appointment on our part, for, having 
once heard a visitor say, ‘“To think 
there was forty thousand dollars in 
gold on that head!,” we always hoped 
to see the dent that so much gold must 
surely have caused. But the black 
straw, with flowers that looked more 
dead than artificial, always remained 
stiffly in place. As if that were not 
enough, Harriet wore, jammed be- 
neath it, a sort of turban. Her dress 


Perhaps 
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was of an incomparably fusty black, 
coarse and wrinkled but clean. 

Incited by the rest of us one time 
when no elders were present, my 
cousin Julia, the senior grandchild, 
daringly broached the subject of the 
gold. 

“Aunt Harriet, wasn’t the gold aw- 
ful heavy?” 

“Whut gol’?” 

“The gold on your head.” 

“Ain’ got no gol’ on my haid.” 

“You did have, didn’t you? Is 
that what makes you fall asleep?” 
(Harriet had been since youth subject 
to brief cataleptic seizures.) A 
strange sound made itself heard with- 
out really issuing from her stringy 
throat. It resembled a red squirrel’s 
annoyed ‘“‘chuk-chuk-chuk” and was 
identifiable as mirth. ‘‘Ain’ got no 
gol’ on my haid. Got a fraction.” 

“How'd you get it?” 

Before her escape from the planta- 
tion where she was a slave, Harriet 
explained, she had blocked the pur- 
suit of a young Negro running away 
from a flogging. . The irate overseer 
had hurled a two-pound scale weight 
at her, fracturing her skull. For 
several months, she lay moribund. 
“When I got up,” she said solemnly, 
“I knew I had to follow de No’th 
Stah. Me an’ my people.” 

“Following the North Star” had 
been one of the bywords of the Un- 
derground Railroad. 

Persuading Old Harriet to give 
details of her sorties was difficult. It 
was not so much modesty, I think, 
that kept her close-lipped as a deeply 
ingrained reticence about secrets that 
had once meant the difference be- 
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tween slavery and freedom, or even 
between life and death, for herself 
and others. Appeals to her vanity, 
however, sometimes proved success- 
ful. 

“Show us your marks, Aunt Har- 


riet.” (She was susceptible to the 
title. ) 

“My whippin’s? Sho’! Dey al- 
mos’ gone.” 


“Come on, Aunt Harriet. Please!” 

After a little more pretense of dis- 
inclination, she would draw down 
her dress and exhibit the cruel weals 
on neck and shoulders. 

“Didn't it hurt awfully?” 

“Dey nevah make Harriet hollah. 
I go back dere attawahd.”” The gleam 
in her button-bright eyes indicated a 
successful raid. 

“Did you always know just where 
to go?” 

“I go where God call me to.” 

“Were the other darkies waiting ?” 
(We knew they were, but we wanted 
to hear it all again.) 

“Dey waitin’ to hear Harriet sing.” 

“What did you sing?” 

“A song of peace. Dat mean all 
well.” 

“S’posin’ it wasn’t?” 

“Den I sing ‘Moses’ [Go Down, 
Moses}. Dat mean dangah, hide 
yo self.” 

“Sing it now.” 

“You chillun is sho’ pesks.” But 
she would oblige us with a stanza or 
two in her marvellous, resonant voice. 

To keep her going, we would in- 
quire solicitously, though we well 
knew what the answer was, “How 
did you know how to bring them 
out?” 


“The good Lawd was my guide. 
He fotch us thoo. Beside, I tote a 
map.” 

“You couldn’t read a map, Aunt 
Harriet.” (She could not read any- 
thing, being totally illiterate. ) 

“T tote it in my haid.” 

According to the testimony of un- 
impeachable witnesses, Old Harriet 
had possessed a miraculous geograph- 
ical instinct, never forgetting any de- 
tail of a route she had once traversed. 
Thus, she was able to pilot unerring- 
ly her little, scared bands along un- 
frequented paths, lying up by day in 
swamp, cave, or abandoned shack, 
and dodging the patrols by night. 
Her genius for recognizing locality 
and an attendant knack of conceal- 
ment gave her special value later to 


‘the Union forces. 


Saturday night was her favorite 
time for slave-running, since the 
God-fearing Southerners would not 
get out their printed offers of reward 
on the Sabbath. Once the band was 
gathered and instructed, she was in 
undisputed command. She would 
never reveal her technique of flight. 
When our grandmother once took 
her to a matinée of Uncle Tom's Cab- 
in, she expressed approval of the 
théme but was critical of Eliza’s es. 
cape across the ice, declaring the 
affair ill-managed and intimating that 
she could have handled it better. 

“Bloodhoun’s!’’ she said disdain- 
fully, eying the two disconsolate 
mastiffs who appeared in the role. “I 
nevah made no min’ of bloodhoun’s.”’ 
_ Indeed, Old Harriet was said to 
have a-way with all animals and, 
when we knew her, was reputed to 
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be able to calm a fractious horse with 
a quiet word. 

The adventure about which Har- 
riet would talk most expansively was 
a publicly conducted rescue in Troy, 
New York. Passing through that 


town on her way to a prewar Aboli-. 


tionist rally at which she was to speak, 
she learned that an escaped Negro, 
Charles Nalle, was in local custody 
and was to be restored to his master. 
She gathered a crowd and harangued 
them with the fervid eloquence al- 
ways at her command. The town fire 
bell was rung by her sympathizers, 
and the street outside the United 
States Commissioner's office filled up 
with blacks and whites. When the 
marshal, backed by his deputy and 
the local police, ill-advisedly under- 
took to transfer the prisoner to an- 
other court, Harriet rushed him. A 
policeman clubbed her. 

“I knock um = squawkin’,” she 
would tell us gleefully. 

The deputy grappled with her. 

“T choke um till his tongue stick 
out like dat.’’ Harriet’s imitation of 
a strangling man extremely 
graphic. 

Nalle was knocked senseless in the 
struggle. 

“I th’ow um acrost my shouldah 
like a bag o’ meal and tote um away 
outen theyah.” 

Here enters an element of mys- 
tery and an ellipsis. In Harriet’s 
veracious, if incomplete, account, 
rescuer and rescued presently turned 
up in Schenectady, fourteen miles 
away, in a buggy drawn by a blooded 
horse. 

“Where did you get the horse and 
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buggy, Aunt Harriet?” 

“T fin’ um.” 

“Where?” 

“A gemmun in Troy had um.” 

“Did he give it to you?” 

“IT got um.” 

“Who was the gentleman?” 

“I din stop to ast, but he was a 
good judge of hawssflesh,’ Aunt 
Harriet would say complacently. 

The woodcut frontispiece of Aunt 
Sarah’s Scenes in the Life of Harriet 
Tubman displays its subject in her 
scout uniform, “all fine-an’-fitten.” 
A voluminous bandanna swathes. her 
kinky hair. A small knapsack hangs 
beneath her armpit, and her right 
hand grips a grounded musket. She 
was inordinately proud of that wood- 
cut. Reference to it never failed to 
loosen her tongue. - 

“I fit on de Cumbee (the Com- 
bahee River, in South Carolina, up 
which she piloted the federal gun- 
boats). I fit up de creeks an’ in de 
wide ma’shes. Alligatahs longah’n 
a pine plank. Turkles big as a do’.” 

“Did you shoot your gun?” 

“I shoot um. Bang! Bong!” 

“Did you kill lots of people?” 

‘“Nevah kill nobody.” 

“Why not?” 

“Whuffoh I want to kill folks? 
Nobody nevah kill me.” Which, 
though unsatisfactory to our blood- 
thirsty childish instincts, appealed to 
us as logical. 

Some of the reminiscences of her 
work as a volunteer camp nurse were 
delightfully gory. There was one ac- 
count of an amputation that she al- 
ways began, “Tie down his ahms. 
Stick a bullet in his mouf.” 
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“What for?’ one of us would ask. 
“To bite on. Saw his laig off.” 
“Didn’t he yell?” 

“Yell an’ kick an’ flounce. Bite de 
bullet clean thoo. I had to hol’ um 
down.” 

“You must have been awful 
strong.” 

“I could tote a flour bar’l on one 
shouldah.” 

Many years later, when the pres- 
sure of bone on the brain caused by 
Harriet’s skull fracture necessitated 
an operation, she resolutély refused 
an anesthetic, asking only for a bul- 
let between her teeth. Though the 
surgeon dreaded risking so delicate 
an operation upon a sentient sub- 
ject, he yielded. Harriet lay motion- 
less as a log, mumbling prayers 
through teeth-clenched on a bullet. 

Disease had no personal meaning 
for her. She could not remember a 
sick moment other than the recurrent 
disability produced by her fracture. 
““‘Nevah had no time for such fool- 
ishness.”” God would not let her be 
ill; He had too much work for her. 
Her relations with the Deity were 
personal, even intimate, though re- 
spectful on her part. He always ad- 
dressed her as Araminta, which was 
her christened name. Harriet was 
her slave name, which she accepted 
for convenience. 

In the hospital camps, she would 
nurse a case of scarlet fever or small- 
pox with as much indifference to- 
ward contagion as if it were chicken 
pox or stomach ache. For the latter, 
she had a sovereign remedy, a one- 
day “‘yarb” cure, especially effective 
for dysentery. All her postwar life, 


she made trips to whatever woodland 
was adjacent, for the purpose of dig- 
ging the root that was the basis of 
her remedy. The identity of the 
plant was her well-kept secret. 

Harriet held Gandfather Hopkins 
in veneration, though she had more 
affection, perhaps, for our grand- 
mother, who looked after her wants, 
scolded her for her improvidence, 
and even bullied her a little. My last 
recollection of her is at Grandmoth- 
er’s funeral service, during which, al- 
though a specially invited guest, she 
sat in the kitchen in her shabby gown 
and absurd headgear, rocking to and 
fro and weeping silently. 

The big house on Grant Avenue 
was swept away in the architectural 
currents of a growing city, and the 
grandchildren of the household were 
scattered afar. Through the elder 
branch of my generation, I kept cas- 
ual track of Old Harriet. She moved 
to the Harriet Tubman Home, a 
frame house on Auburn’s lovely, elm- 
vaulted South Street, but on the city’s 
outskirts, beyond the limits of fash- 
ion. The house had been built from 
funds raised in Auburn and was 
formally opened as a home for needy 
Negroes in 1908. There Frank 
Drake, of the New York World, who 
had married into our family, sought 
Harriet out and wrote for his paper a 
“special” article that reawakened in- 
terest and brought in welcome con- 
tributions. For a time, the home had 
a matron and a handful of inmates, 
who paid, when able, three dollars a 
week for their lodgings. 

But the Auburn Negroes showed a 
disappointing lack of interest in it. 
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When my cousins Julia and Win- 
throp visited Auburn and went to 
call on Harriet, they found her vigor- 
ously tidying up the yard. She was 
then well over ninety, but the broom 
strokes were powerful and rhyth- 
mical. The place was rundown but 
well kept. Poverty was evident, but 
no real want, since Harriet was re- 
ceiving a belated pension. All 
through the lush years of pension 
graft, when every camp follower, 
malingerer, and bounty jumper was 
battening on federal handouts, Old 
Harriet, who had recruited something 
like a regiment of soldiers and had 
been scout, guide, and nurse, was 
passed over. To her devoted mind, 
this was all right: she owed her serv- 
ices to the country that had set her 
people free. When the government 
got around to granting her a skimpy 
eight dollars a month, and when it 
subsequently raised her pension to 
twenty, she received both sums with 
equal gratitude. This and help from 
a few surviving friends were suffi- 


cient for her needs at the time of the 


call from the two Hopkinses. 

Leaning on her broom handle, she 
addressed the visitors with calm dig- 
nity. 
“Good mawnin’. Who is you?” , 

“We're Dr. Hopkins’ grandchil- 
dren,” answered Julia. 

Harriet fixed her with a beady eye. 

“Don’ go an’ think you can ride to 
Hebben hangin’ to yo’ granddaddy’s 
coattails,” she warned. It was her 
way of putting the younger genera- 
tion in its place. 

After Old Harriet’s death in 1913, 
the simple old house on South Street 
carried on for some years, occasion- 
ally harboring some wandering or in- 
digent Negro. It could not today be 
used as a home for the most needy. 
Decay had undermined it, and scav- 
enging raiders, seeking repair ma- 
terial or firewood, have stripped it to 
a skeleton. Such rare sightseers as 
now visit the place find little but the 
State Education Department sign 
that ironically marks it as a historical 
monument. 
Copyright, New Yorker (December 13, 1947) 


Weleome from Ameriea 


RICHARD WRIGHT, author of Native Son and Black Boy, 


although one of America’s finest writers, is, nevertheless, happier 
in France than in this country. In France he is at peace, and why 
he is not at peace in this country, we all know too well. 

When he finally went to France to live, he was met at the boat 
by a white gentleman formally dressed in a cutaway coat, who 
bowed to him and said: “Mr. Wright, I am from the American 
Embassy. Is there anything we can do for you? The Embassy car 
is outside and will take you wherever you wish to go.” 

Mr. Wright swallowed, stared, and after a second managed to 
say, ““What Embassy do you say you're from?” 

q Bernadine Kielty, Book-of-the-Month Club News 
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sy tenant farmer battles for rights 
te third mule ever to drop a colt 


By Alex Vuillemot 


N ANCIENT, forlorn little 
one-eyed mule which once was 
headed for a soap factory has 

now become the most valuable mule 
in the world. 

Weary, 20-year-old Lou, after a 
lifetime of pulling plows across the 
bottomlands of Louisiana, is the 
storm center of a $50,000 law suit 
filed by a Negro tenant farmer against 


a white St. Martinville livestock : 


dealer. 

The event which changed Lou 
from a $35 soap factory item to a 
$50,000 gem occurred several months 
ago. And Lou viewed the entire 
affair as casually as the plowing of 
a downhill quarter-acre. 

That night, after her regular long 
pull jn the fields of tenant farmer 
Samuel Basile, an ex-GI, she dropped 
a colt and thus became, according to 
local veterinarians, the third such 
mule in history—and the only one 
alive today to produce an offspring. 

Normally, there are only two kinds 
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of mules—the mule proper, which is 
the hybrid offspring of a male jack- 
ass and a horse mare, and the hinny, 
sired by a stallion and foaled by a 
female jackass. The mule progeny 
of such matings, both male and fe- 
male, are generally regarded as 
sterile. 

There is no record of a male mule 
having produced an offspring. And, 
until Lou came up with her blessed 
event, the only females on record to 
reproduce were one in Egypt, years 
ago, and another at Texas A. & M. 
which was bred three times. The 
third foaling proved fatal. 

Lou’s accomplishment is consid- 
ered even more amazing because her 
partner was an aged stallion who died 
several months before his last get 
captured the interest of the rural 
world. 

For Lou and her colt, Trouble— 
who looks pretty much like a normal 
horse colt except for his small hooves, 
his slightly elongated ears and the 
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mulish peaked top of his head—are 
not only the center of both scientific 
and casual curiosity, but the prize of 
the lawsuit. 

The suit was filed by tenant farm- 
er Basile against Acie Miller, local 
livestock dealer. Basile is asking for 
$50,000 on the grounds that Miller 
sold him Lou as a worn-out mule 
only to reclaim her after the colt was 
born. 

Miller says the suit is ridiculous 
and claims that he lent the mule to 
Basile, explaining: “I thought he was 
a good Negro and I always like to 
kinda help him out.” 

Basile said he always thought Mil- 
ler was a good white man but he 
wants the $50,000 or the mule and 
her colt. 

Basile’s story, corroborated by 
Henry Fournet, 82-year-old white 
man for whom he works, records the 
transaction this way: 

One of Basile’s mules died, and 
he knew Miller had just gotten old 
Lou. He figured he might get her 
cheap, because of her age and infir- 
mities. Good mules cost about $250. 

Miller, Basile said, agreed to sell 
him the mule for three loads of hay. 
And, in addition, Basile was to do 
some work for Miller when he needed 
his help. 

Basile said they agreed to the terms, 
but they never settled on the amount 


of work he was to do or the period of. 


time over which he would be on call 
for Miller. 

Lou worked for Basile as well as 
she could. 

“But she ain’t much of a mule,” 
Basile said. ‘‘Just about $35 worth. 
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And those three loads of hay was 
worth $10 apiece.” 

About a month after Basile got 
Lou, she dropped her colt. Miller 
heard about it and rushed over to 
claim both Lou and her offspring. 
Fournet was there and took the side 
of his tenant farmer. He advised 
Basile not to let Miller take the 
animals. A discussion followed and, 
according to Basile and Fournet, an 
agreement was reached. 

Basile was to get a good mule in 


. place of Lou and 10 percent of the 


profits derived from her and her colt, 
either by sale or exhibitions. 

The only trouble with the agree- 
ment, Basile and Fournet say, was 
that when Basile called on Miller to 
have the agreement recorded in 
writing before a notary—as he is 
alleged to have agreed when he was 
trying to get Lou and her foal— 
Miller refused. 

Miller also denied the existence of 
any such agreement. He said he 
had come to Basile’s farm to pick up 
the mule and the colt because they 
were his and he wanted them to get 
proper care. 

Miller is already making plans for 
a personal appearance tour of small 


_ towns and rural areas. He says he'll 


be glad to let anyone see them for 
50 cents. And he'll let them have 
pictures of both—for a small con- 
sideration. 

He’s already made some money 
through a donation box he set up 
on the outside wall of his roadside 
stable and through pictures he’s been 
selling. 

He refused to allow press photog- 


raphers to photograph him with the 
animals or to take pictures of the 
animals alone. 

When he was asked to pose, he 
wanted to know: “What do Ah get 
out of it?” 

A million dollars worth of public- 
ity, he was told. But he thought 
the publicity would hurt, rather than 
help, his schemes. 

He wanted cash before he would 
pose. 

“The paper’s gonna make some 
money out of this,” he said. ‘‘But 
it’s my mule and colt and if anybody's 
‘gonna make any money out of them, 
it should be me.” 


When Miller allegedly refused to. 


put into writing the verbal agreement 
that had been made, Basile said, his 
friends advised him to sue. 

He got a Negro attorney from 
New Orleans to file his suit. He 
wants the animals, but he'll take 
$50,000 in lieu of them. 

Actual value of the unusual pair 
is hard to establish. Miller says he 
has had offers as high as $1,500 for 
the colt and $3,000 for the pair. 
But he believes that’s hay compared 
to what he can get for exhibitions. 

City folks might not care to spend 
50 cents to see Lou and Trouble, not 
realizing how unusual they are, but 
Miller probably is right in believing 
he can clean up in rural areas, 

Negro tenant farmers and their 
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children have paid 35 cents for a 
poor 3x5-inch snapshot of the two 
animals. 

Miller also is planning to try to 
mate Lou again. 

Trouble, who was named by Miller 
because “he’s caused me nothing but 
trouble since he was born,” is the 
luckiest of the principals in the case. 
No matter what happens, he seems 
destined for a life that will be a bed 
of oats. He'll always be sought after 
for shows and experiments. 

Old Lou won’t have to worry, 
either. She'll never have to pull a 
plow again. But she’s probably too 
old to appreciate that now. 

Lanky, amiable Basile, who looks 
much younger than his 38 years, isn’t 
likely to win his suit. The “‘sale”’ 
was only a verbal agreement, which, 
of course, is binding. But, since 
there were no witnesses to the agree- 
ment, the only evidence each will 
have in his favor is his own testi- 
mony. And in the South a white 
man’s testimony always is eminently 
more acceptable than that of a Negro. 

But, win or lose, Basile will have 
fathered a situation almost as unique 
as the mule colt—a case involving a 
white man and a Negro in which the 
sympathy of other Southern white 
men seems almost solid in favor of 
the Negro. 


Copyright, New York Daily News 
(December 28, 1947) 
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Gls’ interracial marriages find varied success in native land 


HOW WAR BRIDES FARE IN 


By Ollie Stewart 


MERICAN soldiers, who went 
A overseas during the last war, 

were probably the greatest col- 
lectors of souvenirs the world has 
ever seen. They picked up something 
just about everywhere they went, but 
the most expensive and most articu- 
late souvenirs they brought back, or 
sent back, wore dresses—and a wed- 
ding band on the third finger, left 
hand. They were war brides. 

A lot of Negro soldiers brought 
back foreign brides. The actual num- 
ber is not a military secret, but since 
they were only doing what came 
naturally, it is doubtful that anybody 
has taken the time to dig into the 
records, or to run around the country 


OLLIE STEWART was a war corre- 
spondent for the Baltimore Afro-American 
in Europe. 
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and count them. However, there 
must be hundreds. And, from all I 
hear—and read—these GIs who have 
married white European women seem 
to be more than ordinarily successful 
in their search for happiness. 

Take John H. Stetson, for exam- 
ple. Stetson is an ex-Army captain 
who now lives in New York City and 
has a job as clerk in a package liquor 
store. After being commissioned at 
Camp Lee, Va., in January, 1943, the 
husky young officer went overseas 
with a quartermaster outfit attached 
to an Air Corps unit, and spent better 
than two and a half years in, the 
European Theatre of Operations. 

“While stationed in Italy,” Stetson 
related to me recently, “I was invited 
to a party in Rome one day. Some- 
body introduced me to a girl named 
Isabella Calvenese—and then it hap- 
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pened. Love! Isabella and I knew 
right away that we had to see more 
of each other. We did. We became 
engaged, and after several months, 
we got married. I was transferred 
- to Germany, and later to France, so I 
left my wife in Rome with her 
mother. As soon as I was shipped 
back home, I sent for my wife—and 
my son.” 

“Did you say son?” 

“Yes. He was born in Rome and 
is now two years old. He got to this 
country just in time for his first 
birthday. And what’s more, he'll 
soon have a brother or a sister to play 
with. He’s beginning to talk, and 
knows some Italian words he gets 
from his mother. My wife and I 
occasionally converse in Italian, but 
since her English has improved so 
much, we use English most of the 
time.” 

“Did you have any trouble getting 
your wife to this country?” 

“None at all. I sent her a plane 
ticket, but she decided not to fly, and 
came by boat. Since she’s been here, 
she hasn't been bothered much by 
prejudice. She doesn’t go out much. 
With the baby and all, she is kept 
pretty busy.” 

“I suppose you'd call your mar- 
riage a happy one?” 

“We think so. Of course, there 
are always adjustments to be made in 
any martiage—but I think ours is 
doing better than all right. We're 
just two young people trying to make 
a home, and rear our children the 
best we know how.” 

The average Negro GI of the last 
war was a pretty level-headed young 
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fellow. And when he found the 
gitl of his choice, he was aggressive 
enough to win her heart, and re- 
sourceful enough to win her hand, 
despite all the handieaps imposed by 
prejudice in both the Army and back 
here at home. 

He had to be determined. White 
officers, with few exceptions, did 
their darndest to break up interracial 
love affairs all the way from England 
in 1942 to Berlin in 1946. Some are 
still trying in the Army of Occupa- 
tion in 1948. 

I know, personally, of an officer 
who confined a GI to camp in Eng- 
land and gave him extra duty because 
a girl in a nearby village would not 
stop seeing the Gl—and the officer 
wanted a break for himself. It -be- 
came SOP (standard operating pro- 
cedure) to ask a white CO (com- 
manding officer) for permission to 
marry an English girl—when you 
wanted to be transferred. The mo- 
ment an officer heard that marriage 
was in the air, you found yourself 
with another outfit almost before you 
could pack your duffel bag. 

And it was not all on the Gls side, 
this business of not being stampeded 
by prejudice. British, French, Bel- 
gium and Italian girls showed their 
mettle when the pressure was on— 
and in many cases it was really on! 
They faced local ostracism by some 
snooty neighbors, without batting an 
eyelash. They talked back to self- 
important MP’s. I saw a British girl 
punch a WAC with a Southern drawl 
right smack in the eye one night. 
Brides-to-be have been known to defy 
Army directives when their loved 
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ones were “getting the business’”— 
and cause the brass to change its tune. 

Some of these girls waded through 
acres of red tape to get the precious 
visa stamp on the papers which would 
allow them to make the trip to 
America. They disregarded the dire 
warnings of well-meaning friends 
who said terrible things would hap- 
pen to them in the USA. In other 
words, when they found the Tan 
Yank of their choice, they counted 
the cost and quickly decided that for 
love, it was cheap at the price. 

When all these things are added 
up, they weigh heavily in favor of 
ultimate success for most GI inter- 
racial marriages. Having many things 
in common to begin with, and having 
decided that neither prejudice nor 
language difficulties could stop them, 
the boys and girls involved in these 
international romances have usually 
set up housekeeping in America’s 
metropolitan cities—like New York, 
Chicago, Boston, Cleveland and De- 
troit. 

New York, the world’s largest city 
and the most tolerant community in 
America, has naturally attracted more 
Gl-war bride couples than any other 
city in the nation. New York allows 
them to live in, and become a part 
of, the world’s most exciting melting 
pot with a minimum of interference. 

A few days ago I went by to see 
Joseph Edwards, Jr., ex-infantry cor- 
poral, who brought home a Belgian 
bride—and now has an 8-month-old 
son. Edwards is the kind of aggres- 
sive young chap who wouldn’t even 
let the Battle of the Bulge stop him 
from getting the girl of his dreams. 
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Drafted in early 1943, Edwards spent 
almost three years in the ETO. He 
came back home in December, 1945, 
with five battle stars and a presiden- 
tial citation. 

One day in Belgium, while sta- 
tioned at Livramont (his outfit had 
headquarters in Liege), Joe got tired 
of counting buzz-bombs and took 
some of his GI duds to a nearby 
home to get them washed. At the 
door he met Louise Fontaine, a pretty 
Belgian girl, who made him forget 
all about his clothes with her first 
smile. She didn’t speak any English, 
but Joe’s French wasn’t bad, so they 
got off to a good start—and got 
better as time went on. 

They saw each other steadily for 
about six months, and became en- 
gaged with her family’s permission 
and blessing. And then Runpstedt 
broke loose, and the Battle of the 
Bulge found Joe at Bastogne. He 
had volunteered for the infantry. 
When Nazi troopers were smashirtg 
hell out of Allied units, and the de- 
fenders of Bastogne were wondering 
how long they could hold out, Joe 
fought and shivered with the rest, 
comforted by the thought that he had 
a girl waiting for him. 

She kept waiting—until Septem- 
ber, 1945, when Joe got back to 
Livramont and they got married. Joe 
was sent home for discharge, from 
Nuremburg, Germany, three months 
later—and the new Mrs. Edwards 
came over to her new home in New 
York in May, 1946. 

Pierre Edwards, their son, was 
born the following May, and they 
both think he is the finest son any- 
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body ever had. Louise calls her hus- 
band ‘Baby’ and leaves him to make 
all the major decisions. They like 
to dance with each other, and pooh- 
pooh the idea of prejudice interfer- 
ing with their marriage. 

“I had some trouble getting my 
papers in order, so I could come 
over,” Louise told me, “but nothing 
serious has happened to us since I’ve 
been here.” 

They looked like happiness. They 
talked like happiness. And when 
they referred to each other during 
the conversation, there was a little 
something special in the tone of 
voice that was missing at other times. 

Joe is an apartment house superin- 
tendent, and a good one. Louise is 
spoken of by all who know her as a 
spic-and-span housekeeper. 

The Edwards family has several 
other international couples in their 
circle of friends. They are visited 
frequently by two other Belgian girls 
—also married to Negro ex-soldiers. 
Another friend drops in occasionally 
with his Hawaiian bride. And still 
another ex-GI comes by now and 
then with his better half from the 
Philippines. 

Manhattan also has British and 
Australian brides, I have been told. 
There are also two couples in Wash- 
ington, D. C.; New Jersey has sev- 
' eral, with Boston, Providence and 
Philadelphia likewise represented. 
And out on the West ~Coast, in ‘the 
State of Washington, an ex-sergeant 
and an Italian recently exchanged 
wedding vows after an extended 
romance, 

Washington is the only state west 
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of the Rockies where interracial mar- 
riages are legal. Thirty states forbid 
mixed marriages, but there are 18 
other states where there are no laws 
to interfere with a man’s choice of a 
mate. In addition to the six New 
England states, and four Middle At- 
lantic states, the others offering mar- 
ital freedom are Ohio, Illinois, Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, New Mexico, Iowa 
and Minnesota. 

But of all the international mar- 
riages that have come to my attention, 
the one that arouses me most goes 
all the way back to the First World 
War—back to 1916. I recently re- 
ceived a letter from Mrs. Caroline 
Green, of Baldwin, Michigan—who 
married a colored Doughboy in Eng- 
land 31 years ago, and today has four 
grown-up children and eight grand- 
children. Mrs. Green writes: 

‘My husband and I have been 
very happy for the 31 years of our 
married life. He was born in Natchez, 
Miss., and is ten years older than I. 
We lived in England all our married 
life up to five years ago when my 
husband thought he would like to 
return home—for the first time since 
he went to England in World War 1. 

“He had his own business in Eng- 
land, and we had never been separat- 
ed until he left England on an Amer- 
ican boat in 1942. This is where 
the prejudice started. I was not al- 


lowed to accompany him. I followed. 


him later in 1942, and had a won- 
derful voyage. Everyone on the boat 
was so nice—but if they had known 
that the husband I was to meet here 
was colored, I imagine it would have 
been different. 
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“Well, I landed at Brooklyn in 
May and proceeded to Chicago. I 
stayed at the LaSalle hotel until I 
could locate my husband, as he was 
not notified of my coming. After a 
few hours I located him at the 
YMCA in Wabash Avenue, and 
when I saw where the colored YMCA 
was located, my heart sank and I 
wanted to get back to England. I 
thought if I have to live around this 
part, I'll die... 

“Luckily for me my husband took 
me to live in Lilydale, where for the 
first time in Chicago I felt contented. 
Colored people didn’t make any dif- 
ference to me because I had been 


‘brought up with them since I was six 


months old. In 1900, my mother, 
Mrs. Annie Carter, was the first white 
woman to take in colored people in 
London. That year, Williams and 
Walker brought their show to Eng- 
land. My mother had five houses, 
and took in the cast of about 300. 

“Other housekeepers were aghast. 
They thought it was terrible. It was 
a seven-day wonder. But after a few 
months these same housekeepers 
were asking my mother if she could 
send them some of these nice colored 
people. 

“After I was here a few months, I 
took an inspector's job in a gas mask 
factory in Chicago. Colored and 
white worked there. One night I 
went to the cafeteria for my lunch, 
and sat down to eat with three col- 
ored girls. A white girl called me 
over to her and asked why I was sit- 
ing with colored. I said because I 
wanted to. She told me to move to 
her table because what I was doing 
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was not the right thing . . . Later, 
in the same factory, I was assigned to 
help a Polish woman on her machine. 
She said she was glad I had been 
sent instead of one of those N: t 
gitls. She said she hated them, and 
that all of them should be sent to war 
areas for cannon fodder. I told her 
I didn’t belong here, and neither did 
she—and maybe she was the one who 
ought to be sent back where she came 
from... 

“At another place I worked, I was 
sitting with some colored girls and 
asked how much they earned. They 
told me $15 a week. I said to them 
that they did twice the work of any- 
body else—and all of us whites were 
getting $30. One of the white girls 
heard me, and said I shouldn’t have 
told what I did. I soon got fired. 

“Another thing that strikes me as 
funny is why do they put a person's 
color on his birth certificate? I have 
one of my daughters here with me, 
with two of her children who were 
born in England. But since she has 
been here, she gave birth to another 
child—and on that certificate it says 
Negro—the only one in our family 
like that. I don’t think there is an- 
other country on earth with as much 
prejudice as this one. 

“My youngest daughter in England 
‘is married to a white man, who is 
secretary to the House of Parliament. 
My other daughter is married to a 
colored man. Like me, they believe 
in marrying whom you love.” 

Not all the foreign war brides 
ended up as happily married as Mrs. 
Green. Some never even got to the 
altar. Sometimes it is the groom that 
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balks, sometimes the bride. A New- 
port, Rhode Island, court recently 
got the case of a blonde English 
woman, Lilly Cliff, 31, who sued 
Francis A. Pinto of Jamestown, Ohio, 
a light brownskin veteran, for breach 
of promise because he failed to go 
through with marriage after writing 
her to come from England. In an- 
other case a Negro vet, Charles But- 
ler, Jr., of Dayton, Ohio, was stood 
up by a 20-year-old Italian girl, Tina 
Murino, whom he had met while serv- 
ing in Salerno in 1944. He lost his 
prospective bride and a $500 cash 
bond when the girl vanished with 
four Italian youths an hour before 
they were scheduled to be wed. 
Foreign brides of tan Yanks have 
run into trouble with local Jim Crow 
in several instances. In Goochland, 
Virginia, the British fiancee of ex-GI 
Thomas H. Johnson, was sentenced to 
3ix months in the state industrial 
farm for living with the sawmill 
worker. The bride-to-be, Margaret 
M. Goosey of Wellingboro, England, 
flew to America to wed her wartime 
sweetheart but learned she could not 
marry Johnson in Virginia because of 
the state law. She moved into John- 
son’s house and remained unmolest- 
ed until neighbors complained to 
police. The couple was arrested and 
convicted of “unlawful cohabitation.” 


He got a 30-day sentence and she was 
freed. When Johnson was released 
she returned to his home. Arrested 
again, she was given a six-month’s 
sentence and told she would be te- 
leased if she returned to England. 

In Washington a British war bride, 
Mrs. Lillian Eve Thompson, was fired 
as a Clerk in Kann’s department store 
when it was learned that her husband 
was colored. 

The wartime marriages of our Ne- 
gto soldiers have had their ups and 
downs. Most betrothals were made 
originally in defiance of established 
custom and took a great deal of cour- 
age on the part of both bride and 
groom. That is perhaps why they 
have stood the test of time better than 
most white GI marriages to foreign 
women. The percentage of divorces 
and separations among Negro veter- 
ans is far lower than among whites, 
who have abandoned more than 
12,000 foreign wives according to 
immigration officials. 

The number of Negro GI mar- 
riages to foreign brides was relatively 
low because of brass hat pressures as 
well as previous commitments to 
girls back home. The odds are that 
most of these betrothals will last a 
long time despite innumerable difh- 
culties that face interracial couples 
in America. 
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Condensed from American Weekly 


NE ARM clasping “Rozar- 
O ian,” her battered doll, three- 

year-old Margaret Harris 
walked confidently over to the big 
piano on the rostrum of a South Side 
church in Chicago and faced a polite 
but skeptical audience. 

They had assembled to hear her 
play, but they didn’t believe she was 
capable of giving a concert—not a 
real concert. 

With a wide, disarming grin, Mar- 
garet bowed to the audience and en- 
sconced Rozarian on the shelf above 
the keyboard. 

Then she seated herself, felt 
around with her feet for the special 
pedal extensions installed for her and 
started playing Bach’s Celebrated 
Minuet. 

Her small fingers flew over the 
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Before she enters kindergarten, 4-year-old prodigy will give music recitals in 50 major cities 


with a doll 


full-sized keys and when the piece 
was finished there followed a burst 
of applause. Margaret smiled and 
bobbed her little head. Then she 
quickly swept Rozarian off her perch 
and hugged her tightly. 

“You like that, Rozarian?” she 
asked in glee. 

Then she continued with Mozart's 
The Magic Flute. 

That one brought the house down. 
Schubert’s Dress Parade, Schaum's 
Country Fiddler, ‘Tschaikowsky’s 
Song of Russia and .Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s Song of India. She yawned 
during Schubert’s Ave Maria without 
missing a note and ended with 
Brahm’s Cradle Song. 

Throughout her very first concert 
Margaret had eyes for only two things 
—the piano keys and Rozarian. The 
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acclamation which followed each ren- 
dition she took in stride as the most 
blase of virtuosos. 

Thus the Chicago Negro genius, 
(now four years old), who has won 
the admiration of the musical world 
and who next year will enter kinder- 
garten to play with letter blocks, pa- 

- per cut-outs and sand-box toys, as 
any other child, made her debut. 

She is not at all disturbed by the 
fact that in the year before she begins 
her school career she will tour the 
country giving recitals in perhaps 50 
major cities. Nor is she bothered 
by the prospect of playing on the 
radio and before movie cameras. 

She is concerned, however, with 
how Rozarian will fare on her nation- 
wide circuit. Will Rozarian have 
proper sleeping quarters? Will she 
be protected in transit? Will she al- 
ways—ALWAYS—be seated on the 
piano, looking at Margaret out of 
those callico eyes, when the big mo- 
ments come? 

There's nothing precocious about 
Margaret. Except for her astonish- 
ing musical talent, she’s as normal 
as any of her playmates. She’s de- 
mure, as a four-year-old should be. 
She’s not subject to tantrums, as 
some spoiled four-year-olds are. She 

‘ makes no bid for extra attention. 

When this daughter of a house- 
wife and a railroad machinist sits 
down at a piano, however, and ripples 
through classical music, she becomes 
very much in a class by herself. 

At first the critics rubbed their 
eyes and said it couldn’t be true. But 
when they looked again, there was 
Margaret, all 40 pounds of her, skill- 
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fully playing intricate pieces. © 

How did it come about, this prodi- 
gious ability in one so young? Clara 
and William Harris, for whom Mar- 
garet was a first child after 21 years 
of marriage, don’t know, but they 
can tell you when they first noticed 
her extraordinary ability. 

It was on a rainy day in March, 
1946. Mrs. Harris had played and 
sung nursery rhymes to her baby ever 
since she was born. This day, how- 
ever, she was too busy. 

Suddenly she heard the plinking 
of the piano keys. She tiptoed in to 
watch. Margaret sat at the piano, 
humming over and over, Mary Had 
a Little Lamb. She picked off a few 
notes, hummed again to check their 
pitch and then played the melody 
with one finger. 

Margaret frowned. Something was 
missing. She spread her little fingers, 
found the right harmonies and 
dubbed in notes here and there to 
make it sound fuller. Soon she was 
playing the song in a professional 
manner. 

She was just two and one-half 
years old. 

Margaret started speaking intelli- 
gible words at five months. At nine 
months she walked unaided. At two, 
she learned the alphabet in a month. 

Mrs. Harris wanted to wait until 
the child was older before giving her 
lessons, but Margaret insisted on 
playing everything she heard by ear. 

“I didn’t want her to learn that 
way,” the mother said. “I wanted 
her to be able to read music, but I 
had to give in.” 

Teacher after teacher laughed when 
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the subject of lessons was broached. 
“Too young!” they all agreed. Then 
Mrs. Mildred Hall was consulted. 
She recognized the child’s genius and 
accepted her as a pupil. 

“From the first she threw herself 
eagerly into the work,” Mrs. Hall 
said. “So much so that I have to 
stop her frequently and make her 
rest.”” 

She told reporters: 

“I like classical music. I’m always 
going to play classical music. Don’t 
like that boogie-woogie. Used to play 
it, but I don’t now.” 

She was asked how she felt about 
the applause. 


“It felt good—real good. They 
whistled, too, and I liked that.” 

On her coming concert tour, the 
booking agency will take ten per cent 
of the gross, Mrs. Hall will get 3314 
per cent of the net proceeds and the 
rest goes to Margaret and her par- 
ents. Mrs. Harris is a little worried 
about the effect of all this excite- 
ment. “It might turn her head,” she 
said. 

But Margaret isn’t. There's only 
one thing worries Margaret. 

“Do you suppose,” she asks again 
and again, ‘“‘Rozarian will like it?” 


Copyright, American Weekly 
(December 14, 1947) 


“I never gave a hoot whether the lads I mowed down were 
Catholics, Protestants or Jews. I never was the least bit fussy 


“To me, all men are equal—equally brave, equally foolish, 


“It really kills me how—even after all that you folks have gone 
through—some of you still can sneer, snarl, giggle or growl at the 
color or creed or birthplace of someone who is not exactly like you. 

“That ‘race’ baloney, of course, is cheap, easy stuff to dish out. 


“It needles different groups into discriminating against each other, 
hating each other, lining up against each other for advantage. Then 
fighting each other for power. They'll do it every time. 

“And that’s where I come in—laughing at al] of you, in short 


“Can I count on you? Are you going to keep up this moron’s 
game of prejudice peddling? Or are you going to swear off it— 


Highland Churchman 


+4 A Machine Gun Speaking 
4 “I'M AS TOLERANT as they make ‘em. 
4 about the shade of the skin I sprayed. 
4 equally doomed. 
Gets you action too. 
bursts. 
have no patience with it? 
“It’s up to you.” 
APRIL, 1948 
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240—THE PATH OF THUNDER by Peter ABRAHAMS (Harper $2.75). Billed 
pretentiously as a ‘Harper Find,” this vivid yet often drab novel by a South 
African Negro author who now lives in London fails to live up to its exciting 
promise. Story of a colored school teacher and his touching romance with a 
white farm girl, the book is slow getting under way and often bogs down in 
literary embellishment. However, once the plot starts moving, Abrahams 
comes through with a slambang windup that cannot but leave the reader 
tingling. 


241—IN HENRY’S BACKYARD by RutH BENEDICT and GENE WELTFISH 
(Henry Schuman $2). The delightful picture version of The Races of Man- 
kind is based on the movie Brotherhood of Man and employs the splendid 
cartoons from that film along with text by the original authors to tell its 
important story of racial understanding. Printed in deep colors, the book 
makes an excellent gift for any youngster and its message is certainly one 
younger generation folk need to ward off the prejudices of their elders. 


242—THE BEST IS NONE TOO €O9D by Ratpxu G. Martin (Farrar, Straus 
$3.50). Yank reporter Martin was one of the best writers the GI magazine 
had, went to New Republic when he got back in civvies. In his post-V day 
writing for the liberal weekly he has done a genuinely honest and accurate 
job of reflecting the veteran’s postwar dilemma. This book is a collection of 
his best pieces, includes two on Negroes—one of a Harlem psychiatric clinic 
and the other a moving tale of .a colored GI who wanted to go back to 
Europe to escape Jim Crow. 


243—HENRY WALLACE: THE MAN AND THE MYTH by Dwicut Macpon- 
ALD (Vanguard $2.50). Bitter, cynical ex-Fortune writer Macdonald who 

Wt runs his own magazines called Politics is a master of the art of character 
assassination and seems intent on proving his mettle in this diatribe directed 
against the standard bearer of the third party. Some of Macdonald's attack 
on Wallace may have merit but certainly no man in politics—least of all 
Wallace—could be the villain portrayed by Macdonald. Count this one in 
the tired liberal column. 


244—THAT WINTER by MERLE MILLER (William Sloane $3). In the increas- 

ing number of postwar novels that are hitting the book stalls these days with r) 
their story of disillusion and confusion among ex-GIs, the Merle Miller opus 

stands out like a Hemingway work in a stack of pulps. Miller has caught the 

spirit and mood of this chaotic era better than any other author to date, is 

able to tell his story of three discouraged vets and how they faced the peace- 

time world with a well-paced although sometimes slow plot. 
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245—SPOTLIGHT ON A UNION by Donatp B. Rosinson (Dial $3.50). 
Ex-labor editor Robinson has done a competent profile of an AFL union that 
enjoys more democracy than most, according to the author. But Robinson’s 
story evidently is like one of those authorized biographies and sort of treads 
the straight and narrow when it comes to describing the activities of the 
leaders of the milliners union. Nevertheless, the book makes interesting 
reading if it’s unions you're interested in. 


246—THE CIRCUS IN THE ATTIC by RospertT PENN WARREN (Harcourt 
Brace $3). This collection of short stories by last year’s Pulitzer Prize winner 
(All The King’s Men) is obviously not up to the measure of Warren's best 
work, leaves much to be desired in writing and plotting. Perhaps the best 
of the group are two which concern Negroes—Her Own People and Prime 
Leaf. Warren has a wonderful feel for people, knows how to organize his 
stories but somehow this particular series fails to click. 


247—THE PEOPLE’S SONG BOOK edited by WALDEMAR HILLE (Boni & Gaer 
$2.50). Longtime need for a volume of well-edited selection of labor and 
progressive songs is filled by this valuable collection of more than 100 songs 
that have become more or less associated with the People’s Songs group which 
in recent years has helped popularize a number of topnotch ballads. Included 
are a number of spirituals. All the pieces in the book have piano accompani- 
ments and will help make any party a jolly frolic. 


249—THE WALL OF DUST by Hattam TENNYSON (Viking $2.50). It is a 
strange, unusual type of story-telling that Tennyson indulges in. He is an 
Englishman who served during the war with a Quaker ambulance unit and 
he bases much in these tales on his experiences. The title story—perhaps the 
best in the collection—deals with a Negro unit almost forgotten by brasshats 
in a small Italian village. The story is not particularly flattering to the 
colored soldiers but none of Tennyson's writing is especially indulgent with 
human frailties. Essentially this is little magazine writing that will not go 
with popular audiences. 


| 
| Negro Digest Bookshop 
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Leading U. S. business man sees a new way to increase buying power 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


of millions of customers 


MEANS GOOD BUSINESS 


By Charles Luckman 


USINESS was once a simple, 
uncomplicated affair governed 
merely by the age-old principle 

of supply and demand. If you made 
something that people wanted, you 
were bound to succeed. 

It is different today, and nothing 
emphasizes that difference as the 175- 
page report made by the President's 
Committee on Civil Rights last Oc- 
tober. There were fifteen of us on 
that committee and we worked ten 
months on our report. 

In the process of investigating 
abuses of civil liberties we found that 
wherever such abuses were rampant, 
standards of living were lowest, prop- 


CHARLES LUCKMAN is president of 
Lever Brothers and a member of the 
President's Committee on civil rights. He 
was head of the recent wheat and meat 
conservation drive in the U.S. 
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Condensed from Collier's 


erty yielded a smaller return in taxes, 
and businessmen usually ended up in 
bankruptcy courts. Salesmen for na- 
tional concerns avoided such terri- 
tories as though they were plague 
spots. Yet the people in such areas 
wanted the commodities we manu- 
factured. Their loss of civil liberties 
had been invariably followed by pov- 
erty, ignorance and ill health—three 
scourges which kept them from being 
good customers. 

Big Business has a_ tremendous 
stake in securing civil liberties for 
every man, woman and child in the 
United States. Big Business, in short, 
should, in its own interest, come out 
of its shell and emerge as a fighting 
leader in the most liberal of all de- 
moctgtic causes—the preservation of 
our Bill of Rights. The report should 
not be filed away in the archives. It 
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should be considered and acted upon 
by every business organization which 
has any vision or any desire to ex- 
pand. 

Civil liberties are as good for busi- 
ness as rain is for wheat. If such 
liberties are restricted and ignored, 
not only the individuals will suffer; 
business, too, will suffer. I am not 
talking as an impractical visionary 
who has never had to meet a pay roll, 
nor am I talking in terms of abstract 
theories. I’m a practical businessman 
and I'm talking practical economics. 
I'm president of a company that 
makes soap, dentifrices and cosmetics. 

Why am I so concerned with civil 
liberties, with human rights ? 

First, I’m concerned as an Ameri- 
can. I realize that any American 
businessman who starts talking ideals 
is usually labeled as a phony. But the 
fact is that I do believe fervently in 
our Bill of Rights, as I believe in 
God. 

However, let’s consider civil liber- 
ties on some other basis; for instance, 
in terms of business. It is my firm 
conviction that free enterprise is 
doomed in a country where civil liber- 
ties are ignored or forgot or legislated 
against. Democracy is good for busi- 
ness. In the perfect democratic state 
every citizen is able to maintain a high 
standard of living; every citizen, in 
short, is a customer eager and able to 
buy not only the basic necessities but 
the luxury products produced by in- 
dustry. As a businessman I realize 
that no such country exists. 

We have about 143,000,000 peo- 
ple living in this country of ours. 
Every one of them (even the child 
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who arrived five minutes ago) is a 
potential customer. Our countty is 
rich in soils and minerals. We have 
the technological knowledge and 
equipment to make virtually any va- 
riety of goods needed and wanted by 
those 143,000,000. But millions of 
them do not have the earning capacity 
to buy our products. That’s why 
these millions are potential rather 
than actual customers. However, 
there is no basic reason why most of 
them should not eventually become 
actual customers. 

It. is the inescapable conclusion 
reached by the fifteen members of the 
President's Committee on Civil 
Rights after ten months of earnest 
effort, that bad Americanism is alse 
bad business. 

I've been trying to sell this idea for 
many years. I started life as an archi- 
tect, but in the early 1930s, when I 
had finished my education, nobody 
was building anything. We were in 
the throes of the depression. I got 
myself a job as a salesman. My ter- 
ritory was the Negro section of Chi- 
cago. These people wanted the soap 
I was selling, but for the most part 
they couldn't afford it. I got to know 
the underprivileged, and some of the 
things I say now stem from my ex- 
perience with them. 

There are in this country millions 
like those I saw, who are members of 
minority groups. In their hopeless- 
ness, they may look for a panacea to 
improve their lot. Some turn to Fas- 
cism. Others to Communism. Many 
think that Communism will give them 
rights as individuals which they do 
not enjoy today. A cursory study of 
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Communism should disabuse them of 
that false hope. 

Communism is based on the con- 
cept of the supremacy of society over 
the individual. According to this 
theory the means of production and 
the fruits of production belong to the 
state, and the individual must look 
to the state for his share of the collec- 
tive wealth. To establish a justifica- 
tion for this concept, Communists re- 
sort to Darwin’s theory that the only 
inviolable law applicable to man is 
the law of Nature. From this the 
Communists conclude that the demo- 
cratic theory of man’s inalienable 
right to life, liberty, property and 
happiness, not being the outgrowth 
of the materialistic law of evolution, 
is nothing but a mere abstraction. 
Human rights, in short, under Com- 
munism do not exist. 

Democracy says that we were born 
with these rights. No state gave us 
these rights. It was only when certain 
groups began to interfere with these 
rights that society recognized them as 
inalienable by incorporating them in 
our Constitution. The Communist 
doctrine, which denies the existence 
of natural rights and which looks 
upon man as merely a tiny cell in a 
large organism, cannot offer hope to 
a discouraged individual. 

In the past we businessmen have 
been guilty of many sins. We declared 
war on collective bargaining. We 
actually opposed increased taxes for 
education. We fought health and 
safety ordinances. We frothed at the 
mouth and yelled bloody murder 
against minimum wage laws. The 
record proves that we actively battled 
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child-labor legislation. We fought 
against unemployment insurance. We 
derided Social Security and currently 
we are kicking the hell out of pro- 
posals to provide universal sickness 
and accident insurance. 

We did all these things without 
making constructive suggestions 
which would demonstrate our desire 
to achieve the same results for the 
people on a more businesslike and 
less political basis. 

Some of my business colleagues 
will be shaking their heads at this 
point and saying, “This guy ought 
to get a soapbox.” 

I don’t mind getting on a soapbox. 
To begin with, I sell soap, and the 
more soapboxes I see around the 
happier I am. 

I believe in higher wages, shorter 
hours, bigger pensions and every 
possible form of health and life in- 
surance a company can give its em- 
ployees. I believe in these things not 
only as an American whose bible is 
the Bill of Rights, but as a hardhead- 
ed businessman. 

Business leaders often write off 
men and women over sixty-five as 
customers. Men usually retire at that 
age, and in the past they retired with 
either nothing or just enough to 
maintain life. There are a great many 
large companies which give a pension 
to men who retire. We give them a 
pension based on a substantial aver- 
age of earnings current at time of re- 
tirement. 

This, plus Social Security benefits, 
keeps the older man as a customer for 
you and for me. 

The greatest barrier to progressive 
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business leadership today is a table; 
that long, heavy, shiny-topped ma- 
hogany table in the board of direc- 
tors’ room. Members of the board, 
decent human beings who are 
friendly with their neighbors and 
who give generously to Community 
Chest drives, too often change as 
soon as they sit down at the table. 
What do they talk about at board 
meetings? They talk figures: produc- 
tion costs, advertising costs, salaries 
and the value of the common stock. 
They forget that the table is not held 
up by four mahogany legs; it’s held 
up by people. But they seldom talk 
about people at such meetings. They 
seldom talk about Joe Doakes or the 
members of minority groups. They 
never ask themselves or one another, 
“Why aren’t all of those millions of 


people able to buy our product? 
What can we do to put them in an 
economic position where they will be 
able to buy from us?” 

The answer lies in universal edu- 
cation, Social Security, fair employ- 
ment practices, decent housing and 
health programs. 

Give Joe Doakes and all of his 
sisters and brothers these things; give 
them the good will of their neigh- 
bors; give them the civil liberties 
which are their heritage; remove the 
artificial social barriers which man 
has erected; give them an increasingly 
better standard of living—and it'll all 
add up to the best stroke of business 
you ever pulled. And you'll be help- 
ing America to realize more fully the 


democratic ideal. 


Copyright, Collier’s 
(January 17, 1948) 


Book Learning 


E. McDONALD BAILEY, sprint champion of England, relates 
the story of his early track days in his native Trinidad. “I never 
had the benefit of formal coaching. Aware of the importance of 

Cam good form, I went to the library and took out a book written by 
_ Dean Cromwell, coach of the track team at the University of South- 
ern California. All my savvy came out of that book.” 

Bailey still doesn’t know it, but Cromwell is one of the most 
notorious Jim Crow coaches in sports. No Negro has ever made 
his squad at USC. The crowning irony is that “Lily-White’ Crom- 
well’s unenlightened attitude toward colored people was nullified 
by one of mankind’s greatest instruments of enlightenment: books! 

Hy Turkin. 
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By Mark Harris 


OUIS FALL spent twenty-eight, 

battling years on this good 

earth, and wherever boxing fans 
talk of battlers they talk of him. 

They call him Siki, or sometimes 
Battling Siki, for reasons that need 
no explanation, and what they say is 
this: that he had the strength of a 
Primo Carnera, the crowd-appeal of 
a Maxie Rosenbloom, that he was as 
erratic as a Max Baer, as dark as a 
Jersey Wolcott. 

He was a wild-haired, laughing 
man, with a taste for strong whiskey 
and pretty women, and the whiskey 
was his undoing. He was, for a brief 
time, light-heavyweight champion of 
all the world, at another time a 
soldier under France’s flag, and he 
came to his dismal end in a gutter 
in New York City. One day he had 
a hundred thousand dollars, and on 
the next day he had none. “Money,” 
said Siki, ‘‘are for spend, not save.” 

He liked to walk about town— 


MARK HARRIS is the author of a 
novel, Trumpet To The World, is an asso- 
ciate editor of NEGRo DicEst. 
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WAS OUR SIKI 


Battling Siki was a strange figure 
in the world of pugilism 


whether Memphis, New York or 
Paris—with a lion on'a leash, and 
sometimes, not quite aware of his 
own crushing strength, he picked a 
friendly fight with a total stranger 
and wound up paying someone's 
hospital bill. 

He married a white Dutch girl. 
He was good to her. She recalls 
that he helped her with the dishes 
and the laundry. “He was a good 
boy,” she says of Siki. He contracted 
pneumonia in Havana, fell sick again 
in France, and when a Paris doctor 
refused to treat him he smashed the 
furniture in the doctor's office and 
posted a sign in the waiting room: 
“Place closed by Siki.” 

He was not a bad man. Rather, 
he was swept too fast from unso- 
phisticated beginnings to the swift, 
heady night-life of the big cities of 
Europe and America. The Reverend 
Adam C. Powell, Sr., who officiated 
at Siki’s funeral, had this to say: “A 
lack of proper preparation and a 
noble purpose were the two most 
dreadful mistakes of his life. Our 
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civilization is perhaps more to blame 
for these mistakes than he was.” 

Siki’s noble purpose was to be a 
friend to man, any man, any class of 
man of any color. He spent too 
freely and drank too hard, and rumor 
has it that the man who shot him to 
death was a bootlegger to whom he 
owed twenty dollars. 

Siki was born in St. Louis de Sene- 
gal, South Africa, on September 16, 
1897. He went to work at an early 
age as a bottlewasher in a Toulon 
waterfront cafe. He apparently was 
without schooling, although by the 
time he died he learned to speak nine 
languages, all imperfectly, but enough 
of each to transact his business with 
the world’s bartenders and to woo 
the maidens. 

He didn’t like bottlewashing. Be- 
sides, he was sixteen, and it was time 
to be making a name for himself. 
He looked at himself. He was five- 

~feet-ten and he weighed in at 176 
pounds. He was just right for the 
ring. 

In 1913 he fought three fights in 
and near Toulon against opponents 
long since forgotten. He won his 
three fights, two by knockouts, and in 
the following year he fought twice 
again, winning once and losing once, 
and grossing a total of eighty cents. 
_ Then for six years he did no prize- 
fighting. Enlisting in the French 
Eighth Colonial Army he distin- 
guished himself as a rifleman, earning 
France’s highest military honor, the 
Croix de Guerre, and winning a 
place in the Legion of Honor. 

The year 1920 found him fighting 
in the prize ring again, this time in 
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France, where he climbed through 
the ropes sixteen times, losing one 
decision, winning eight, and knock- 
ing out his opponent on seven oc- 
casions. 

People were beginning to take 
notice, and what they saw was a 
fighter, a mixer, a battler, not a 
boxer. Siki had little use for science. 
His stock in trade was his ability to 
absorb punishment and never take a 
backward step, to wear out his ad- 
versary and then, at the opportune 
moment, to polish off his victim with 
a blow that came up from the shoe- 
tops. 

This style of attack seemed in- 
fallible. What was more, people 
loved it, and they paid their good 
francs to see Siki fight. In the fol- 
lowing year he won fourteen con- 
secutive battles, and he preserved his 
unblemished record in 1922 with 
eleven consecutive wins, five of them 
by the knockout route. On Septem- 
ber 24 of that year he fought the 
battle that brought him fame. 

His opponent was Georges Car- 
pentier, the Frenchman who had been 
mercilessly and methodically slashed 
to pieces by Jack Dempsey not many 
months before. But the Dempsey 
beating had not destroyed Carpentier 
as a fighting machine. He was still 
good, still the favorite of the French 
public, still champ of the light- 
heavies. Worse yet, from Siki’s point 
of view, he had a vicious right-hand 
punch still guaranteed to cure in- 
somnia. 

Fifty thousand Frenchmen came to 
witness the battle at the Buffalo Velo- 
drome just outside Paris, and there 
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were few who bet their money on 
Siki. Fifty thousand Frenchmen, 
Siki reflected glumly, couldn’t be 
wrong. He reasoned intelligently 
enough, that the wisest way to spend 
the evening was to stay as far away 
from Carpentier’s right hand as pos- 
sible and live to enjoy his share of the 
gate. For two rounds he was suc- 
cessful, but in the third round Car- 
pentier caught up with Siki and 
pounded the deadly right to the 
African’s chin. 

Siki fell, and after a moment or 
two of reflection and remorse he rose 
and faced his opponent again, and 
for a second time the dynamite-laden 
right mitt of the Frenchman shot 
wrist-deep into Siki. Again Siki 
fell, and again the roar of the crowd 
flooded over him, and this time Siki 
reflected as he lay on his back that 
the dynamite fuse in Carpentier’s 
hand must be a dud. 

For Siki was not hurt at all. 

Now Siki forged forward, and the 
blows of Carpentier fell like gentle 
rain, not like hammer-blows, and 
before the fifty thousand Frenchmen 
knew what had happened it was their 
idol, Georges Carpentier, who lay 
staring at the ceiling lights. In the 
sixth round a stunned, dazed, bleed- 
ing Carpentier was counted out, and 
his crown became Siki’s. 

The French loved Siki, and for 
six mgnths he was king, friend of the 
people, buyer of drinks for all Paris. 
Flushed with success, unwilling to 
follow the advice of his manager, 
“Pa” Levy, Siki trained on gin and 
did his roadwork between cafes along 
the Rue de la Paix. He signed to 
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defend his title against Mike Mc- 
Tigue in Dublin the following 
March. “Six month away,’’ Siki told 
Levy. “Why I worry?” 

An unworried Siki spent half a 
year of pleasure in Paris. 

The scrap with McTigue has long 
been shrouded in controversy. Some 
say the winner was McTigue, and 
some hold firmly that the fight was 
Siki’s. 

Certainly the atmosphere scarcely 
favored the African. Here he was, 
on St. Patrick’s Day in Dublin, Ire- 
land, pitted against an Irish-Ameri- 
can before a severely partisan crowd. 
Siki was in bad shape, and yet even 
at his worst, some contend, he was a 
far better man than McTigue. The 
brawl went twenty rounds, the de- 
cision went to McTigue, the judges 
went home in safety and a saddened 
Siki sailed without his crown across 
the sea to the United States. 

Siki shook his sadness. He drank 
his fill of prohibition liquor, and he 
had the kind of fun that pleased 
him and made the headlines. In 
Weehawken, New Jersey, he was 
arrested for passing out money on a 
street-corner. Elsewhere he fought 
with cops and cabbies, railroad con- 
ductors and newspapermen and 
meandered up and down Broadway, 
his lion in tow. 

In the ting he fought with 
enthusiasm, too, but there was little 
left of the old Siki. In 1924 he lost 
four of his eleven fights, and those 
that he won he copped only because 
he could take punishment as few 
fighters befare or since could absorb 
it. He won three times and lost an 
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equal number in 1925, and was 
knocked out for the first time in his 
career. 

On November 13 he lost in Balti- 
more to Lee Anderson. It was Siki’s 
last fight. 

He was last seen alive in a 
restaurant far over on Manhattan’s 
West Side, in the tough Hell’s 
Kitchen section. Drunk, he tried to 
buy coffee and was refused service. 
At three o'clock on the morning of 


December 15, in a cold, wet, cobble- 
stone gutter, his body was discovered 
by a policeman. Two bullets were 
lodged in his back. 

Three thousand people came to the 
funeral of the man who was too 
savage, too gentle, too generous, the 
man who had been everywhere, who 
loved everyone, who drank too much. 

There was a fine tribute from the 
Senegalese delegation which attended 


the Harlem funeral: ‘““Great was our 
Siki.” 


Pseudonym in a Cirele 


IN A HOTEL on Chicago's South Side, a flashily dressed, but 


fresh from down home gentleman approached the desk clerk and 
asked for the best room in the place. “Can you afford it?” the 
clerk asked, suspiciously. The gentleman produced a roll of lettuce 
large enough to launch the Marshall Plan. The clerk’s demeanor 
changed abruptly. ‘Yes, SIR,’ he boomed. “Welcome to our hotel! 
Kindly sign the register, sir.” The man laboriously made a cross in 
the register. 

A pretty little bronze cutie, who had also seen the bankroll, 
strolled slowly past the newcomer with a provocative smile, leaving 
an aroma of perfume behind her. 

“Man, oh man!” said the gentleman reverently as he watched the 
lady disappear through the swinging doors. 

“Want to take her to dinner?’ asked the clerk. “I think I could | 
arrange it for you.” 

“That would be mighty nice,” said the man, “and I'll sure make 
it worth your while. But before you call her, give me back that 
book.” 

While the puzzled clerk watched, he drew a rough circle around 
the cross he had previously made, explaining: “There now, that 
fixes everything. If I'm a’ going to date that little dish, it sure 
ain’t going to be under my right name.” 


Jack Atkins 
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America needs a vigorous intolerance 
for the evils of prejudice 


By Bruce Bliven 


FEW YEARS ago there was 
in a large American city a 
residential section chiefly in- 

habited by Jews. Eventually the more 

well-to-do Jewish families moved 
away, though the poorer ones re- 
mained. Negroes, most of them also 
poor, moved into the vacated dwell- 
ings. The area was badly over- 
crowded, with few public recreational 
or other facilities. 

Tension began to mount danger- 
ously close to the point of explosion. 

One day a baseball thrown from a 

schoolyard broke a window in the 

house next door. There was a mad 
rush of the frightened group of boys 
from the scene,-in the course of which 

a Negro boy was accidentally knocked 

down, struck his head on the curb and 
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is Curable 


Condensed from New Republic 


was killed. Wild rumors ran through 
the district; a riot seemed likely. 

At this juncture, a team of trained 
experts in inter-group relations was 
sent into the district to study the 
situation and see what could be done. 
They analyzed the facts carefully to 
be sure they were accounting for all 
of the elements in the conflict, then 
went to work. They did not waste 
their time making speeches about the 
dangers which come from prejudice, 
or distributing leaflets showing how 
minorities ought to stand together. 

Instead, they unemotionally 
pointed out to the Jewish and Negro 
leaders that the area badly needed a 
playground; the broken window 
which had caused the death of the 
Negro boy had resulted from an at- 
tempt to play baseball in a completely 
inadequate area. 

Leaders of the two groups saw the 
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point. They began collecting funds to 
buy land for a real playground; most 
of the contributions which poured in 
were a dollar or less. When a wealthy 
philanthropist, not a resident of the 
district, offered to make a substantial 
donation, it was politely but firmly 
refused. The people of this area 
wanted the playground to be their 
own project. 

To be sure, tension still remains, 
and eradicating it will be a long, hard 
job, requiring many types of ap- 
proach. 

This incident illustrates one very 
important attack upon the problem of 
anti-Semitism and other minority 
prejudice. Hatred based on race, re- 
ligion or culture is a serious matter 
in the United States today. It op- 
erates in many ways and at many 
levels in the community. It is reas- 
suring to know that this whole prob- 
lem is at present being attacked more 
intelligently and more vigorously 
than ever before, using the tools of 
modern science to determine what 
makes people prejudiced, and how 
this evil can best be eradicated. 

What follows is chiefly a summary 
of the views on practical procedure 
of such leading experts as Will Mas- 
low of the American Jewish Con- 
gress, Abraham Citron, Dr. Isidor 
Chein and Dr. Max Wolff of the 
Commission on Community Interre- 
lations of the AJC, Arnold Forster of 
the Anti-Defamation League and Dr. 
L. M. Birkhead of the Friends of De- 
mocracy, to name only a few.. (None 
of these experts, of course, necessari- 
ly agrees with all the statements be- 
low.) 
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First, it is of the greatest impor- 
tance that we should keep our whole 
society healthy and flourishing. Dis- 
crimination grows in times of insecu- 
rity and apprehension. 

Second, prejudice must be fought 
at all levels, in all aspects, and in 
many ways, simultaneously. 

Third, when we come to specific 
areas of activity, there are some phases 
of the problem which can be attacked 
directly ind boldly. 

Mc ¢ important of all is education, 
to counteract the various types of 
prejudice which the child picks up, 
almost unconsciously, from his par- 
ents, in his school and from his play- 
mates. Everything possible should 
be done to teach the truths which 
scientists have demonstrated in their 
laboratorigs in recent decades: that 
there are no inherited cultural char- 
acteristics, that all groups have the 
same potentialities, that variations— 
such as high or low intelligence— 
exist in all groups, that every human 
being is a product of his personal 
heredity and of his personal environ- 
ment in the formative years. 

The next important field is that of 
law and social action. Every effort 
should be made to remove discrimi- 
nation under existing law, whether . 
federal, state or local. Every effort 
should be made to pass laws forbid- 
ding discrimination which arises from 
tolerated social custom. Other states 
should follow the example of the 
few which now have laws against 
discrimination in employment, pub- 
lic entertainment, advertising, etc., 
and a federal law of the same char- 
acter is desirable. 


Colleges should be legally com- 
pelled to abolish the selection of stu- 
dents on an arbitrary basis of race, 
religion or cultural background. As 
an immediate step, pending the pas- 
sage, of such laws, public money 
should be withheld from all educa- 
tional institutions practising discrimi- 
nation. Tax exemption on their 
property should be canceled. Gifts 
to such institutions should no longer 
be tax-exempt. 

Since nearly all minority p.: judice, 
such as anti-Semitism, exists to a 
greater or less extent on an emotional 
level, and is resistant to rational and 
logical argument alone, it is impor- 
tant to utilize an attack that is also at 
the emotional level and demonstrates 
by concrete action that all groups can 
work together for a common cause. 

Whenever someone makes a re- 
mark derogatory to a minority group 
and it is not answered, careful tests 
have shown that at least one bystand- 
er in six has his prejudice increased. 
Yet if someone else who is present 
speaks up promptly, is unemotional 
and reasonable, and appeals to his- 
toric American democratic principles 
and a sense of fair play, the bad effect 
is offset. 

An ambitious plan is now under 
way to train leaders in the task of 
combating anti-minority prejudice 
and practices, through trade unions, 
cooperatives, clubs and other groups 
of all types. These potential leaders 
are taught how to make a definite 
factual study of their community, or 
a part of it in the case of a large city, 
which will indicate the amount of 
discrimination existing there. They 
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are shown how to develop charts and 
graphs which closely indicate, for 
example, the difference in wages and 
chance for advancement which exists 
between minority and majority-group 
members of equal educational and 
professional preparation. This dif- 
ference constitutes an ‘index of dis- 
crimination.” 

Interested individuals are shown 
what to do and what to avoid in at- 
tempting to reduce discrimination. 

The fact that there are few prose- 
cutions under laws against discrimi- 
nation does not necessarily mean that 
the laws are not effective. For exam- 
ple, the New York Commission 
Against Discrimination, established 
by a recent state law, has changed the 
attitude of many hundreds of em- 
ployers by private discussion with 
them, reinforced by quietly pointing 
out that discrimination is illegal and 
can be the cause of a fine or impris- 
onment. 

Undoubtedly, in thousands of 
other cases, employers have modi- 
fied their practices, without saying 
anything to anyone about it, since the 
new law came into force. Members 
of minorities who ate seeking em- 
ployment have had their morale in- 
creased to‘an unmeasurable but cer- 
tainly tremendous degree by the real- 
ization that now, when they are de- 
nied employment on arbitrary 
grounds of race, religion or national 
origin, they are no longer completely 
helpless as was once the case. Now 
they can ‘‘do something about it.” 

It is also of the greatest importance 
that leaders of the community, people 
whose personal prestige is high with 
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all sorts of groups, should “stand up 
and be counted” against prejudice of 
every sort. As Carey McWilliams 
has recently pointed out, if such 
leaders are silent on the issue of dis- 
crimination—or still worse, if they 
actually condone it—they give moral 
support to multitudes of little people 
who translate their prejudice into 
concrete action in the fields of em- 
ployment, education, recreation and 
housing. 

What we need, in plain English, is 
a lot of distinguished people who 
have guts enough to speak out, and 
to keep on speaking out, against this 
evil. 

Thurman Arnold, former Assistant 
Attorney General of the U. S. and an 
outstanding lawyer, was invited not 
long ago to join a golf club near 
Washington, D. C., where he is now 
practising. Sitting in the office of the 
club secretary, he wrote out a check 
for his initiation and first year’s dues. 
Then he happened to notice on the 
secretary's desk a document about the 
club which contained the fatal words, 
“Gentiles only.” 

“Is that statement correct?’ asked 
Arnold. 

“Yes, sir, it is,” said the secretary. 

“That’s all I need to know,”’ said 
Arnold. He tore up the check he had 
just written, tossed the pieces on the 
secretary's desk and walked out. 

Dorothy Thompson, the widely 
known columnist and speaker, was at 
a dinner party several years ago where 
the conversation took an anti-Semitic 
turn. She listened for about half an 
hour to talk in which “‘the Jews’ were 
blamed for everything that was out of 
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sorts in the world. From considera- 
tion for her hostess, she stood it as 
long as she could, but finally she got 
up and said: “I’ve seen too much of 
the horrible results of this sort of 
thing and am leaving this place im- 
mediately.” And she did. 

Word soon got around among host- 
esses that here was one person who 
practices what she preaches. She is 
just as popular a dinner guest as she 
ever was—which is very popular in- 
deed—but people no longer tell stor- 
ies about Jews or other minority 
groups in her presence. 

President Truman’s Committee on 
Civil Rights, whose chairman was 
Charles E. Wilson of General Elec- 
tric, met over a period of months 
in the White House. The commit- 
tee contained two Negro members. 
As the discussions continued, mem- 
bers of the committee began to real- 
ize more keenly than ever that the 
national capital itself practices segre- 
gation of Negroes. It occurred to 
the committeemen that it might be 
interesting and useful to try a little 
experiment in breaking down the 
bars. 

One day at lunch hour the entire 
committee went over to a fashionable 
and exclusive hotel, and marched to 
the door of the main dining room. 
One of the white members spoke 
quietly to the head waiter. “I want a 
table for my party of 15,” he said, in- 
dicating with a gesture his group, 
which, of course, included the two 
Negro members. 

The héad waiter turned several 
shades of purple, but he knew when 
he was licked; at least half the mem- 
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bers of the committee were the sort 
of people known by sight to every 
hotel employee in Washington. “Yes, 
sir,” he said meekly. The committee 
lunched together in the middle of a 
large and otherwise all-white clien- 
tele, not only that day, but on many 
subsequent days. And after that first 
time, there was not even a flicker of 
hesitation about giving them seats. 

Washington hotels, of course, not 
only refuse Negro guests dining- 
room privileges, but bedrooms. One 
day, one of the white members of the 
committee called up the manager of 
another popular and fashionable ho- 
tel, a man known to him personally. 

“Two friends of mine are in need 
of rooms for tonight,” he said. “I 
hope you can accommodate them. 
They are Negroes.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the manager. And 
that was that. From then on, the 
two Negro members stayed at that 
hotel whenever they were in Wash- 
ington. 

William H. Harrison, vice-presi- 
dent of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, held an impor- 
tant post in Washington during the 
war, in charge of a large body of 
civilian employees in the Signal 
Corps. One day, an additional 
worker was needed and, according 
to the rules, the office applied to the 
Civil Service Commission. The CSC 
sent over a Negro. Within an hour, 
a delégation from the white workers 
came into Harrison's office. 

“You have just hired a Negro to 
work in this division,” they said. “If 
you don’t fire him instantly, all of us 
white workers will quit as of today.” 
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Harrison looked at them thought- 
fully for a long minute before he 
spoke. 

“Is that all?’ he asked. 

“Don’t you understand?” con- 
tinued the spokesman. “We are all 
going to quit.” 

“T heard you,” said Harrison. “Our 
new employee—who happens to be a 
Negro—is going to have a fair try at 
this job. I expect each of you to help, 
and I suggest that you go back to 
work. Is there anything else?” 

The members of the delegation 
looked at each other silently for a 
moment, and then beat a retreat. 
They were all back at work the fol- 
lowing morning. From then on, Ne- 
groes—a number of them—were em- 
ployed in the division. Some of 
them were fired, too, but for proved 
incompetence, and not because of the 
color of their skin. 

If we had a couple of hundred 
outstanding Americans who believed 
in civil liberties as do those I have 
quoted, we might well have an Ar- 
chimedes lever which would move 
the world. 

But you don’t have to be a big 
shot in order to stand up and speak 
when somebody indulges in preju- 
diced talk. On a crowded Fifth Ave- 
nue bus in New York City, not long 
ago, a woman passenger observed 
loudly that “all these Jews’ are 
“crowding the buses, and it’s an out- 
rage.” 

A fellow passenger, a man, spoke 
up, in a calm and dignified way. 
“You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self,” he said, “for such false and un- 
American talk.” Whereupon another 
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woman added her voice: “I agree 
with him. I’m a Christian, but it 
makes me ashamed to hear talk of 
this kind.” Still another chimed in 
to the same effect. 

During the war, this problem of 
emotional prejudice arose in many 
war plants when members of minori- 
ties, such as Negroes, were introduced 
to work alongside of biased whites. 

In a big St. Louis plant, for ex- 
ample, most of the workers were poor 
whites from the South, with strong 
anti-Negro attitudes; when a few 
Negro workers were hired, they 
threatened to strike. They were called 
together in groups and were talked 
to by a high official of the U. S. Army, 
who pointed out that their work in 
the plant was just as necessary as that 
of soldiers in the front lines and that 
if they left their jobs for any reason, 
they would betray their fighting men 
and their country. It worked. 

Experts are convinced that much 
actual discrimination and a great deal 
of the verbal expression of prejudice 
are practised merely because they 
have a passive cultural momentum. 
They are supported by the flimsy 
grounds of past practice. Much con- 
versational bigotry, for example, is 
casual, indulged in merely because 
the individual pays no social price 
for its use. 


When citizens challenge these cus- 
toms in an intelligent and deter- 
mined way, the practices simply col- 
lapse. What is needed is a complete 
and decisive abandonment, by more 
and more Americans, of old habits of 
Passive acceptance of bigotry. We 
must develop active, vigorous intol- 
erance—intolerance for the expres- 
sion of prejudice. 

4 hope I don’t need to emphasize 
again that only in a sound and healthy 
society, dedicated to peace and pros- 
perity, can we maintain conditions 
which give real hope of finally end- 
ing this tragic evil of discrimination. 

As international hostility mounts 
toward hysteria and pushes the na- 
tion into wartime totalitarianism, 
frustrated aggressions express them- 
selves in attacks upon minorities. 
When depression grips the land, and 
there are a dozen—or a hundred— 
applicants for every job, the anti- 
Semite, the Negro hater, the oppo- 
nent of those of Mexican or Oriental 
blood, has a field day. We must 
learn, however painful and disturb- 
ing the lesson may be to many of our 
financial, industrial and political 
rulers, to keep our economy on an 
even keel and to live at peace with 
the other nations of the world. 

Copyright, New Republic 
(December 29, 1947) 
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SCHOOL DAYS *% Harvard medical school has a Negro girl student 
whose tuition is being paii by a scholarship from a Boston 
Jewish synagogue .. . Rev. Lewis A. McGee has been appointed a 
philosophy teacher at Chicago’s Roosevelt College ...A new 
interracial national fraternity, Beta Delta, has been organized 
on the West Coast at Santa Barbara College . . . Newest white col- 
lege to add a Negro to its staff is Springfield College in Massa- 
chusetts with Harold Amos in its biology department . . . Jane 
Hinton, daughter of the famous Harvard Med School teacher, is 
Studying to be a veterinarian at the University of Pennsylvania. 
LIGHT ON THE LITERATI *% Frank Yerby’s The Vixens ranked No. 
5 in 1947 fiction sales in U.S. bookstores. It sold 152,706 
copies. Fiction Book Club added another 125,000 to that figure 
- + + Gentleman’s Agreement ranked No. 5, Kingsblood Royal No. 8 
in 1947 sales... . Jacob Lawrence will illustrate Langston 
Hughes’ new book of poems, One-Way Ticket. Hughes is also doing 
a big anthology with Arna Bontemps .. . Atlanta University’s 
late president, John Hope, will have his story told in a new 
Macmillan-published biography by Ridgely Torrence due out in 
May . . . Harold Laski’s new book on America includes a chapter 
onminorities . . . Biographies in progress include one of Pitts- 
burgh Courier publisher Robert L. Vann by H. B. Webber and an- 
other on Bessie Smith by Rudi Blesh and Kenneth Lloyd Bright 
. . . Hampton’s English department head, Hugh Gloster, has a 
new book, Negro Voices in American Fiction, due this Spring... 
Harper ’s bringing out a condensed version of An American Dilemma, 
to sell for $3.50. Full version has already sold 30,000 copies. 


w 

STAGE DOOR JOHNNY Van Heflin being wooed for lead role in 
Kingsblood Royal on Broadway . . . New song called Anna Lucasta 
is expected to give waning show a push on the road . . . Langston 
Hughes has written lyrics for a song, Young Woman’s Blues, in 
coming musical, Small Wonder . . . Despite London flop, Finian’s 
Rainbow due a Paris production this Spring. Box interlocater 
will be used to explain strange Americana in script . . . Theater 
Guild plans to put on original production of Porgy and Bess next 
season. 
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FLICKER TICKER »*% Rex Ingram insists his role in Moonrise is 
‘*the best part ever written for a Negro in films’’ . . . Sequel 
to Louis Armstrong’s New Orleans being delayed until return from 
his tour in Europe... Numbers racket will get a going-over on 
film in movie version of Ira Wolfert’s novel, Tucker’s People, to 
be done by John Garfield . . . Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer through pro- 
ducer Louis deRochmont will soon make a film story of that New 
England Negro family that has been passing for 20 years. Story 
was widely publicized by Reader’s Digest condensation of book 
by William L. White, Lost Boundaries . .. When Tyrone Power 
was in Ethiopia recently, Haile Selassie told him that virtually 
all the theaters in the country were run by a 
= 
LONGHAIR DEPT. *% Howard University chorus may tour Europe 
this Spring . . . Hazel Scott will make her bow with New York 
Philharmonic in Lewisohn Stadium this Summer .. . Palmer Me- 
morial Institute’s Sedalia Singers doing concert at Boston’s 
Symphony Hall this month . . . Mayme Richardson is touring Pal- 
estine and getting terrific audience response despite current 
Arab-Jewish war . . . Only Negro with major orchestra in nation 
is youthful violinist with Denver Symphony .. . When Todd Dun- 
can did Porgy and Bess in Copenhagen during a recent tour, he 
Sang in English while others in the cast used Danish. 

CRYSTAL BALL * This Spring will see more books about the Negro 
published than at any time during the last decade .. . Holly- 
wood will soon get over the red jitters and start making more 
Movies about brown Americans . .. No top-ranking Negro poli- 
tician will commit himself for Henry Wallace in November . . . 
Although circulation is dropping slightly, colored publica- 
tions are in for better-class advertising in coming months .. . 
American Broadcasting Company may soon air a Negro soap opera 
half hour a week . . . Army and Navy will stand pat on racial 
policy despite commander-in-chief Harry Truman’s civil rights 
speech . . . Frank Yerby’s new book, The Golden Hawk will be 
about the West Indies . . . G.O.P. feuding and fighting in Chi- 
cago may wreck hopes for Republican victory over Rep. William L. 
Dawson. 
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Noted editor reports amazing progress in the South 


ARE 

DIXIE 

RACE 
RELATIONS 


HERE ARE many cynical and 

frustrated persons who feel race 

relations are not improving in 
the South. Such persons will point to 
the renaissance of the Ku Klux Klan 
and the Columbians; they will point 
to the horrible lynchings at Monroe, 
Georgia, and to other violent dis- 
orders indicating that race hate is on 
the march. 

Such persons see only surface erup- 
tions in sectional growth, and in their 
fright never think to observe the fer- 
ment going on within the social fab- 
ric. They are the type of person 
looking at, rather than through, the 
complex problems of life. 

Eatly in the life of America lib- 
eralism, respecting Negroes was 
forced underground, especially in the 
South, where Christianity accepted 
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and condoned human slavery. Race 
intermingling was made’a dangerous 
pastime in many different ways down 
in Dixie many years ago as follows 
(1) social ostracism for white women 
(2) economic reprisals visted upon 
white men (3) the mob and the hemp 
rope for the Negro sufficiently de- 
luded to think in terms of human 
equality. Dual citizenship has been 
enforced with a vengeance down 
South since Reconstruction, with its 
resulting suspicions, fears and unrea- 
son. 

But a new day is dawning in the 
Southern section of the United States. 
White men and women of influence 
and power have in recent years gath- 
ered resolution and courage, and are 
speaking out boldly upon questions 
hitherto whispered in dark corners. 
The real, innate morality and decency 
of this section is finding public ex- 
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pression atnidst the fragrance of mag- 
nolia blossoms. 

As an official of the Southern Con- 
ference for Human Welfare, I have 
in the past five years had abundant 
oppuriunity to sit around the council 
table with Southern white men and 
women in my adopted state of Okla- 
homa and have every reason to be- 
lieve that in the not far distant fu- 
ture Negroes in the United States will 
have access to every public right ac- 
corded other citizens of this republic. 

Two years ago I spoke at the South- 
ern Writers Conference in Atlanta, 
Georgia. At this meeting open con- 
fessions were made by prominent 
white Southerners respecting the dis- 
franchisement of Negroes below the 
Mason and Dixon line. This confer- 
ence was presided over by one of the 
South’s most outstanding publicists, 


' Mark Ethridge of the Louisville 


Courier-Journal. On that historic oc- 
casion responsible white Southerners 
took their gloves off and told the de- 
grading story of vote thievery, which 
was launched immediately following 
the adoption of the Civil War 
Amendments, but which at present 
has swallowed up more than six mil- 
lion of the South’s poor whites in 
its vile poll-tax clutches. Here was 
open confession of sin. It was a most 
stimulating meeting. 

Shortly thereafter, over at Black 
Mountain, North Carolina, I sat in 
another interracial meeting, where 
for two days the conferees ate to- 
gether and were housed in the same 
building. In the discussions held at 
Black Mountain, the agenda dealt 
with low wages, segregation and dis- 
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franchisement. I recall in that meet- 
ing Lillian Smith, a native Georgian 
whose father owned slaves, stood up 
the first morning and said: ‘The 
greatest challenge to white people in 
the South today is the challenge of 
segregation, and I am one person in 
this meeting who will have nothing to 
do with any organization seeking to 
placate Negroes within the precincts 
of segregation.” There is no ambi- 
guity or stuttering in that forthright 
statement, and it should convince any 
honest seeker for truth that a great 
change is rapidly creeping over the 
Southland. 

During our two-day stay at Black 
Mountain College, we listened to an 
earnest discussion by the student body 
(all white), in which it was the unan- . 
imous decision to invite Negro en- 
rollment. It was decided to take the 
step later following an educational 
campaign in the community. This 
project reached fruition this year. The 
spirit of liberalism is spreading in 
every section of the South. In fact 
the most radical speech I have ever 
heard respecting the disruption of 
current Southen sanctions, was made 
at a board meeting of the Southern 
conference in Chattanooga, Tenn. by 
a gentleman introduced to the as- 
sembly as a resident of Mississippi. 

Two years ago, in my home state 
of Oklahoma, and as president of 
the Oklahoma Conference of NAA 
CP Branches, I took a brilliant young 
black girl, Ada Lois Sipuel, to the 
University of Oklahoma demanding 
enrollment. The surprise of that ad- 
venture came when our delegation 
was met on the campus by a friendly 
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group of white students. The white 
girls in that college group literally 
threw their arms around Miss Sipuel 
and swarmed down the corridors of 
the administration building to the 
president’s office, and remained there 
to take us to lunch in the university 
cafeteria. They all spoke in favor of 
the entry of this young woman to the 
law classes of the institution. 

It would perhaps be surprising for 
many to know that in my state white 
students at Phillips University, Enid, 
have organized a youth chapter of 
the NAACP, and quite recently this 
unit sent two delegates to attend the 
Regional Youth Council, held at 
Houston, Texas. White Texans re- 
ceived the surprise of their lives when 
they witnessed these two courageous, 
hiberal-minded white youths, along 
with six others from the University 
of Texas, marching in a protest pa- 
rade through the downtown streets 
of Houston. Later that day they 
joined in picketing the Jim Crow law 
school established by the state in 
Houston. One young white girl at 
the University of Oklahoma has re- 
cently and publicly declared in the 
campus publication that when and if 
the courts admit Miss Sipuel to the 
university, she will be happy to share 
her room with her. That is an 
astounding statement coming from a 
white girl in the South. 

I think the state of Oklahoma has 
made* most surprising progress in 
race relations. It could be that only the 
wish fathers the thought, but for the 
past 35 years I have been ignoring 
the belief prevalent among many Ne- 
groes in this section, that we should 
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approach the race question with 
gloved hands. I feel considerable 
gratification in the thought that prog- 
ress has been made through frontal 
attack upon prejudice. My thought 
is that one accumulates at least pity 
for the kicked hound who slinks un- 
der the house and howls, and I be- 
lieve it was Ella Wheeler Wilcox who 
said ‘The human race has climbed 
on protest.” 

My theory is that prejudice should 
continually feel the pressure of black 
manhood, and that only in this way 
can substantial results be effected. I 
believe today there are visible evi- 
dences in Oklahoma that prove this 
thesis. For the past twenty years | 
have been speaking in white churches, 
colleges and other public forums, and 
on all occasions I have seized the op- 
portunity to discuss those subjects 
usually tabooed when white and black 
meet. 

I recall on one occasion I pounded 
the table in the auditorium of the 
A. & M. College, declaring. ‘I am 
opposed to separate schools because 
they are basic in the idea that one 
human being is better than another.” 
They cheered that statement, but it 
could have been they were cheering 
my spirit rather than accepting my 
logic. Incidentally, one of the major 
reactions from that address was a 
subsequent debate on the A. & M. 
campus on the separate school ques- 
tion, with the speech professor not 
only coming to my office for affirma- 
tive material, but later writing to say 
that the affirmative debaters had the 
best of the argument although they 
would not allow a decision. 
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On still another occasion I sat for 
five hours, qualifying as an witness 
in a segregation trial in Oklahoma 
City. While it was wholly irrevelant, 
the states attorney sought to embarrass 
me by questions dealing with my 
views regarding inter-marriage of the 
races. I was supposed to be between 
the devil and the deep blue sea. If 
I, to help the case, resigned all of 
my previously expressed social- no- 
tions, I would, or was supposed to, 
ruin myself with Negroes. If I stuck 
to the position I had always assumed, 
I would of course displease the judges 
who were to pass upon the case. 

I took the position on the stand 
that I was opposed to any law denying 
the right of a human being to select 
his mate. The daily newspapers in 
the city heralded my words in scream- 
ing headlines: ‘Negro Editor Wants 
To Marry White Women.” The Un- 
cle Tom Negroes in the community 
said I had ruined everything, and did 
not bite their tongue in telling me, 
but we won that law suit. The judge 
wrote an opinion that might well 
have been penned by the hand of 
Lincoln. It proved conclusively that 
the spirit of the Negro today is not 
up to the level of white liberalism. 
That is a dangerous situation. 

Not once, but a score of times, I 
have told white audiences I not only 
believed in social equality but in so- 
cial superiority, and that I am striv- 
ing for both. When one tears this 
“social equality scarecrow”’ to pieces, 
and points out that equality is some- 
thing an individual achieves for him- 
self from within, and that it cannot 
be determined by statutory law, their 
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eyes begin to open. When you point 
out also that it is really immoral and 
unjust for one human being to ham- 
per another in an attempt to justify 
existence, one rings the bell in the 
conscience of everybody. 

I do not think it is necessary, or 
that there is any merit in the idea that 
one must carefully choose the subjects 
he must discuss when talking with 
white people, or that when he does 
elect to discuss a given topic he must 
slant his views to agree with commu- 
nity sanctions. One should not talk 
at all unless he feels he is going to 
make some contribution to the un- 
folding of truth. 

Not in rancor or anger, but in a 
cold-blooded and balanced manner 
the Negro leader can make progress 
in race relations today in the South 
where, as never before, millions of 
white people are seeking brother- 
hood. It is the spirit, the approach 
and the willingness to see the total 
picture in American life that will in- 
trigue and finally grip the thinking 
of the other fellow. 

The Negro addressing a white au- 
dience today should be familiar with 
the problems of the group to whom 
he talks, so that he may aptly portray 
the relationship the black man’s hand- 
icaps have to the white. Especially 
in the field of economics it can be 
shown so clearly that there is no dif- 
ference between an empty white belly 
and an empty black belly. The Negro 
leader must become far more inter- 
ested in the total confine himself 
solely to issues vexing America’s larg- 
est minority group. 

In 1941 we organized the Okla- 
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homa Federation tor Constitutional 
Rights. This new organization was 
composed of some of the outstand- 
ing white and colored leaders. Imme- 
diately we became the object of at- 
tack from a vicious legislative group 
termed the “Little Dies Committee.” 

The executive committee of the 
Oklahoma Federation was immedi- 
ately subjected to inquisition and po- 
lice scrutiny. Contrary winds of hate 
never ceased in this state until one 
of the finest white ministers in the 
Sooner capital had been driven from 
his pulpit and out of this section, and 
the same anti-social forces expelled 
a half dozen members of the Okla- 
homa University faculty. It appeared 
for a time that dberalism and demo- 
cratic action would have to go under 
ground in Oklahoma, but instead it 
seems as though the seeds of justice 
and fair play sprang up, as do the 
roots.of Johnson grass. 

Instead of severing the fellowship 
and relationship between white and 
black, opposition seems to have 
strengthened accord and good will. 
Today there are a half dozen inter- 
racial organizations in Oklahoma 
dedicated to similar tasks as the Okla- 
homa Federation of Constitutional 
Rights. Twice in the past 24 months 
interracial groups have set at banquet 
tables together in the YWCA in the 
heart of the city. On one of these 
occasions the Oklahoma City chapter 
of the-Southern Conference for Hu- 
man Welfare was honoring Dr. James 
M. Dombrowski, the national sec- 
retary of the organization, and on a 
more recent occasion the speaker at 
the first annual celebration of the 
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Oklahoma City Urban League was 
editor Edgar Ray of the Tampa (Flor- 
ida) Daily Times. On both occa- 
sions whites and blacks dined and 
banqueted together on a basis of full 
equality. It will be interesting to 
note that editor Ray, during the 
course of his remarks, uttered a most 
significant statement, which is in line 
with what former Governor Ellis Ar- 
nall of Georgia and other prominent 
white Southerners have been recently 
saying. Said Editor Ray: ‘The South- 
ern states will remain poor so long as 
the Negro is continued in economic 
servitude.” 

This means that Dixie has at long 
last’ decided to release its artificial 
restrictions on earning power, which 
have been so detrimental to the total 
prosperity of this section. This means 
that the Negro is rapidly becoming 
recognized as an asset rather than a 
liability; it means that the white 
worker now realizes the security of 
white labor is not established so long 
as a destitute black man stands on 
the outside of the door of America’s 
industrial establishment. This type 
of thinking is vital and necessary if 
the black man is to ever achieve so- 
cial and economic freedom. 

My thought is that that Jim Crow, 
segregation, lynching and all forms of 
proscriptions are on the way out down 
in Dixie. It is only a matter of time. 
The current effort of labor unions to 
organize in this section should have 
the earnest, thoughtful and serious 
consideration of every Negro leader. 
The black man should be the last per- 
son in this day and time to put lags in 
liberalism and fair play. The great- 
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est challenge arising before the black 
man today is the vision to be able to 
identify his true and sincere friends 
in the South, and having located these 
friends, to possess the intestinal forti- 
tude and courage to stand openly and 
fearlessly by the side of these friends. 
There is an old Persian saying: 
Sow a thought to reap a habit 
Sow habit to reap character 


Sow character to reap destiny 

The South has started thinking 
right, despite the fact that evil still 
lurks in high places. There is the 
ripening hope that out of the solid 
achievements in understanding and 
good-will there is unfolded to us a 
redeemed people, at last dedicated to 
the sacred task of deepening, sharing 
and strengthening brotherhood. 


Indian Signs in the Cold Country 
A COUPLE of years back when the army was building the 


Alcan Highway to Alaska a Negro construction crew was held up 
by a delay in getting materials. To keep the Army crew from sitting 
4 around, the commanding officer ordered them all out to chop down 
| the surrounding trees. With continued delay in getting materials, 


the work went on day after day. 

At the end of the 23rd day wood was piled up for a couple of 
miles along the highway route. The officer started to worry. If it 
was a mild winter not half the wood chopped would be used. On 
a day’s trip to the nearest small settlement he ran across old Indian 
Joe, a local sage. 

“Tell me,” the officer asked. ‘This winter—big winter or little 
winter?” 

“Big winter. Damn big winter,” Joe told him. 

“Good,” the happy officer said. “You sure?” 

“Sure, sure.” 

“How do you tell? Geese going south early?” 

“Nope!” 

“Leaves falling earlier than usual?” 

“Nope!” 

Puzzled, the officer scratched his head. ‘Just how do you tell, 
Joe?” 

“Easy tell. Army choppum damn big heap of wood.” 

Joe Atkins 


= 
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Dodger first sacker will play sophomore year 
minus tension and strain of 1947 


By Hy Turkin 


‘¢] WANT to do for my race in 

baseball,’ Jackie Robinson told 
me three winters ago, ‘what Joe 
Louis has done in boxing.” 

Robbie has done MORE. 

There had been plenty of Negroes 
in boxing, champions, too, before 
Louis’ time. But nary a colored 
player in modern organized baseball 
before Jackie. 

In his first crack at the big leagues, 
Robinson led his club in homers and 
batting much of the season; con- 
verted successfully afield to a brand 
new position (first base); led the 
league in stolen bases and finished 
second in runs scored; spiced the 
World Series with daring base-run- 
ning; won the Rookie Of The Year 
award, and—most important—made 
such a fine all-around impression that 
within a matter of months, other 
clubs in the majors signed colored 
players without undue fanfare or tur- 
bulent reactions. 


HY TURKIN is a sports writer for the 
New York Daily News. 


© 
ror Jackie 


Excepting for a “sophomore year 
jinx” that is supposed to afflict base- 
ball folk, the 1948 season which 
opens this month should provide 
much easier going for Robinson. A 
typical augury of better days came 
when Tulsa, Oklahoma City and Fort 
Worth all invited Jackie and the 
Dodgers to play spring training ex- 
hibition games there early this April. 
White and colored ballplayers had 
never before mingled on these South- 
west diamonds. What a contrast to 
unenlightened Florida towns which 
put padlocks on their ballparks last 
spring rather than let the Dodgers 
ruffle Jim Crow! 

- The fans of 1948 at Dodger games 
will have a smaller fraction of curi- 
osity seekers. Of the hundreds of 
thousands of extra customers Robbie 
drew last year, only a minute per- 
centage paid for the privilege of boo- 
ing him. Most of them cheered him 
strongly. But they were the over- 
zealous ones, embarrassing him by 
raising the roof with applause at his 
most ordinary catch of an ordinary 
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thrown ball. The Robinson follow- 
ing of 1948 will have a stronger core 
of real baseball fans, so that’s an- 
other worry eased. 

More taken-for-granted by the 
players and writers as well as the 
fans, reinforced with the self-assur- 
ance and experience of his fine fresh- 
man season, and a lot more relaxed, 
Robbie should have even a better sea- 
son this year, soph jinx and all. 

"Nuff said about the psychological 
aspects of Robbie’s job. How about 
the strictly technical developments ? 
After all, he must rise or fall com- 
pletely on his performance in the 
game. 

First, let’s inspect his “extra weap- 
ons”: bunting and baserunning. Both 
depend on speed afoot. Though 
Jackie has just passed his 29th birth- 
day, president Branch Rickey of the 
Dodgers—universally regarded as the 
shrewdest judge of playing talent in 
the world—says, “‘Jackie’s the. type 
of fellow who will be just as fast at 
the age of 32 as he was last year. 
He takes care of himself physically 
and always keeps in shape. No 
smoking or drinking, about 10 hours 
sleep a night and a quart of milk a 
day. That’s a perfect program for 
an athlete.” 

Next, how about his fielding? One 
of Brooklyn’s coaches, who asked to 
remain anonymous, explains: ‘“The 
big surprise to us last year was Rob- 
inson’s throwing arm. When he first 
signed as a shortstop with our or- 
ganization, the one doubtful item was 
supposed to be his throwing arm. He 
flung ‘em sort of sidearm from short. 
We switched him to second base at 
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Montreal to cut down the demand on 
his arm. We held our breath when 
we shifted him to first base at Eb- 
bets Field, but he astounded us by 
charging in fearlessly for bunts with 
a man on second base and firing to 
third for the out. He is also extra- 
ordinarily accurate and agile in mak- 
ing the toughest play of all for a 
righthanded first baseman—the first- 
to-second-to-first double play. In fact, 
he léd the league’s first basemen in 
double plays last season.” 

Finally, the all-important item of 
hitting. A Dodger scout confides: 
“From what he showed last year, sev- 
eral members of our board of strategy 
believe he will lead the league in 
hitting within two years. A real stu- 
dent of the game, he has carefully 
catalogued the idiosyncrasies of the 
pitchers in our league. First they fed 
him high, inside fast balls. That's 
supposed to be ‘death alley’ for col- 
lege football stars turning to base- 
ball, because the grid game is sup- 
posed to make them muscle-bound 
around the shoulders. When pitchers 
learned Jackie could hit that kind, 
they began clipping the outside cor- 
ner, and that’s toughest of all to hit. 

“In the habit of pulling his hits, 
Jackie took some time to get used to 
the outside stuff. That’s when his 
batting average slipped .300. But 
toward the end of the season, he 
learned to do what Rickey calls ‘cross 
over,’ slicing outside pitches to right 
field instead of trying to get the bat 
around to pull everything. That 
made him a really well-rounded hit- 
ter.” 

Handled calmly and perfectly in 
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his brief career, Robinson will have to 
make a slight adjustment to his new 
manager: fiery, raucous Leo (The 
Lip) Durocher. But whatever Lip- 
py’s faults, he has always been ‘‘105 
per cent” for his own players in ar- 
guments on the field. 

You can be sure Jackie is Leo’s 
“boy,’’ because The Lip pleaded with 
Rickey all through 1947 Spring train- 
ing to promote Robinson from -Mon- 
treal to the parent farm. It was 
ironic that the graduation came the 
day after Leo’s suspension. Du- 
rocher sometimes explodes in the 
clubhouse after losing a game, but 
Robinson can take all kinds of criti- 
cism, especially if it is meant to be 


constructive, as it will be in Lippy’s 
own crude way. 

Many magazine and newspaper 
stories have appeared about Robin- 
son’s near run-ins of 1947. But that 
was 1947. He’s carrying no feuds 
into the new season. Last Fall sev- 
eral Cardinal and Philly players had 
minor incidents with Robinson, and 
all assured me they bore no grudge. 

Looking over the past season, 
Jackie smiled, ‘It wasn’t too tough 
on me. I played with white boys 
back in college. But most of the Na- 
tional Leaguers had never played 
with a Negro before, and it was sure 
rough on some of them.” 

Well, everybody's acquainted now. 
Batter up! 


Pencils Versus Ears 
WENDELL PHILLIPS, the noted “Abolitionist, was the most 


polished and graceful orator our country ever produced. He spoke 
as quietly as if he were talking in his own parlor and almost en- 
tirely without gestures. He had great power over all kinds of 
audiences. 

One illustration of his power and tact oceurred in Boston. The 
majority of the audience was hostile. They yelled and sang and 
completely drowned his voice. Phillips made no attempt to address 
the noisy crowd, but bent over and seemed to be speaking in a low 
tone to the reporters who were seated near the platform. The curi- 
osity of the audience was excited; they ceased to clamor and tried 
to hear what he was saying to the reporters. Phillips looked at 
them and said quietly: 

“Go on, gentlemen, go on. I do not need your ears. Through 
these pencils I speak to 30 million.” 

Not a voice was raised again. 

Speakers’ Library 
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Poverty in black republic 
is grave problem 
for Western World 


All God’s Children 
Have No 


By Max Eastman 


AITI, which means “‘high 
place,” is part of the sub- 
merged mountain chain that 
forms the islands of the Caribbean 
Sea. No tropic land looks more 
serene or has a more exciting history. 
Here 450,000 black slaves threw out 
or massacred their French masters 
and established a sovereign nation 60 


MAX EASTMAN is the author of a 
number of books including The Enjoyment 
of Laughter. 
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years before the Negroes in our 
South were free. 

It was the only slave revolt in his- 
tory that ever succeeded, and its 
leader, Toussaint L’Ouverture, is one 
of the world’s great men. Napoleon 
Bonaparte, jealous of his fame, had 
him kidnaped while negotiating un- 
der a safe conduct, and taken to 
France to die of cold and starvation 
in an Alpine dungeon. 

But Toussaint left behind two 
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"brilliant generals, Dessalines and 
Christophe. Their defeat of Napole- 
on’s army—he sent 50,000 men in all 
-—may possibly have saved the future 
of the United States. For that army 
was the first pawn in a move to occu- 
py the Louisiana Territory and make 
France supreme in the Western Hem- 
isphere. When Napoleon's fleet en- 
tered the harbor at Cap Francois, 
Christophe gave orders to burn the 
city, and set a torch to his own pala- 
tial dwelling with his own hand. The 
town was an ash pile when the 
French troops got ashore, and Chris- 
tophe was in the hills with a well- 
fed, disciplined army. 

Christophe and Dessalines, aided 
by yellow fever, beat the French to a 
standstill, and on January 1, 1804, 
Haiti was declared free and inde- 
pendent. It was the first American 
nation after the United States to cast 
off Europe's yoke. 

Such memories lend a glamour to 
Haiti's high-tumbling, gray-green 
mountains, rising a little dreamlike 
out of the blue Caribbean. As a 
French colony it was the richest of 
the western islands; it is still the 
most beautiful. The capital, Port-au- 
Prince, is filled with shiny-eyed and 
barefooted black folk, some loitering, 
some striding along with gigantic 
bundles on their heads, and a few 
riding on donkeys or driving them 
with a stick. As the meandering 
stretts slope up toward the moun- 
tains, there are high-walled gardens, 
stately driveways and marble bal- 
conies festooned with bougainvillea 
vines and red and yellow roses. And 
the color of the population gets 
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lighter and lighter as the elegance 
increases. 

There is no place on earth where 
the color line is more sharply drawn 
than in this “black republic.” It is a 
line between blacks and mulattoes. 
The mulattoes are the “elite” and 
form two or three percent of the 
population. The rest are mostly 
“peasants,” and there is a gulf be- 
tween them. 

In this peaceful setting, politics 
have been turbulent. Haiti has had 
17 constitutions in a hundred years 
—a world’s record. Of 22 presidents 
between 1843 and 1915, only one 
served out his term. Three died in 
office, one was blown up with his 
palace, one was poisoned, one re- 
signed, 14 were deposed by revolu- 
tions, and one was hacked to pieces 
by a mob in the streets. It was after 
this last skirmish that the U. S. Ma- 
rines moved in to restore order. They 
stayed on from 1915 to 1934. They 
left behind roads, administration 
buildings, hospitals, schools, electri- 
fication and telephone systems. Many 
Haitians would like to see the Ma- 
rines come back. 

To most Americans Haiti suggests 


the mysterious cult of voodoo. Tour- ° 


ists spend hours in the brush creep- 
ing up on these “blood-maddened, 
sex-maddened” orgies so well adver- 
tised by sensational journalists. It is 
a disappointment, when they reach 
one, to find that a voodoo ceremony 
is little more than a family prayer 
meeting. Each family has its own 
woodland “service house.” The 
“orgies” are much like the antics and 
“speaking in tongues’ of Shakers 
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and Holy Rollers. The only blood 
shed is that of a few chickens or 
perhaps a goat, which, having been 
dutifully sacrificed, are cooked on the 
spot and served for supper. There is 
plenty of raw rum around, along 
with soda pop. But it is extremely 
poor taste for anyone to get drunk. 
And the ceremony always breaks up 
in time for the communicants to get 
back for early mass. To the Haitian 
peasants two religions seem the only 
logical solution of their doubts. 
Dancing is play as well as worship 
in Haiti. On Saturday nights almost 
everybody who doesn’t go to prayer 
meeting goes t8 a bombache in the 
nearest dance hall. Dance halls are 
thatched roofs held up by poles over 
a tramped plot of ground. The or- 
chestra consists of three drummers 
who beat out intricate and entranc- 
ingly varied rhythms remembered 
from Africa. The dancing by con- 
trast is monotonous: a short shuffling 
of feet, a suggestive twisting and 
jerking of torso, and a rather unflex- 
uous waving of arms. A partner is 
not necessary. When a boy and girl 
do dance together, they face each 
other but do not touch. Dancing to 
a Haitian is fun—not a device for 
getting your arm around a girl. 
Chauffeurs make a nice income tak- 
ing Americans to these social dances 
and pretending they are voodoo rites. 
The peasants have a way of tilling 
their fields that solves the problem 
of turning work into play. It is called 
a coumbite, and came over on the 
slave ships from Africa. When the 
time for plowing and harrowing ar- 
fives, a peasant invites all his neigh- 
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bors to come with their hoes. He 
asks in a couple of drummers and a 
singer, and provides a keg of rum. 
The 20 or 30 guests line up with 
their hoes; the drummers strike up a 
rhythm; the singer begins a tune. 
For miles around, the mountains ring 
with the click-click of dancing hoe- 
blades, the multiple thunder of tom- 
toms, and the rolling melodies of the 
coumbite songs. A whole farm is 
plowed and harrowed in an after- 
noon, and the cost to the farmer is 
only a feast of chicken and roast 
corn. 

A chief point of interest for tour- 
ists is the Citadel, built by Tous- 
saint’s general, Christophe, -who 
crowned himself king of northern 
Haiti in 1807. After building a 
magnificent seven-acre palace, he 
went 3000 feet up the mountain back 
of it and constructed this mammoth 
fortress with a prow like a ship sail- 
ing through the sky, walls 20 feet 
thick, 365 bronze cannon, and quar- 
ters for 10,000 soldiers. From 80 
miles away it towers into the clouds. 
Its building was a feat in engineering 
comparable to that of the pyramids 
of Egypt. 

The Haitian unit of currency, 
worth 20 cents in our money, is 
called the gourde, another memento 
of fabulous King Christophe. The 
state was bankrupt when he came to 
power. Christophe noticed that the 
one thing his subjects used contin- 
ually, and used up, was the gourds 
out of which they made utensils of 
every kind. He declared all the 
green gourds hanging on the vines 
state property, collected them into 
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warehouses when they were ripe, and 
placed a value on them of 20 sous 
apiece. When the coffee crop came 
along, he bought the dried berries 
with his gourds, then resold the cof- 
fee to Europe for gold. Inside a 
year Haiti had a stable metal cur- 
rency, and the state was rich. 

If you have quick sympathies, 
Haiti makes you sad. The people 
are so honest and kindly, so much 
more polite than we are, but unshod 
and in rags and underfed. Empty 
meal bags are shipped down from 
the United States and sold for dress 
goods. A girl in a newly imported 
meal bag, with ‘EGG MASH” printed 
across her breast, is handsomely 
dolled up. 

Even the elite live a lowly life 
according to our standards. In Port- 
au-Prince’s most elegant restaurant, 
if you order two boiled eggs the 
waiter will bring you five. 

“Why so many?’ you ask. 

“In case some are bad,” he will 
say. And some probably will be. 

As usual where poverty is desper- 
ate, there are plenty of robbers in 


Port-au-Prince. They sneak into the 
city at midnight, coal-black, stark 
naked and greased with fish oil from 
head to foot. They are hard to see 
in the dark, and not easy to detain 
when seen. 

Haiti has the climate, soil and 
growing conditions of an earthly 
paradise. Yet for over 100 years 
Haiti has been going steadily down- 
hill until today the average per capita 
income is $20 a year. In no other 
country are individual holdings so 
small—or more inappropriate; for 
sugar, coffee, bananas, sisal and citrus 
fruits—Haiti’s most profitable crops 
—can be managed best on large plan- 
tations. 

Haiti is only about the size of Ver- 
mont, but it has a population of three 
million, or 294.9 persons per square 
mile (Cuba has 99.8, the United 
States, 43.5). Two thirds of the peo- 
ple have malaria and three quarters 
are afflicted with yaws. From being 
one of the richest of the western 
islands, Haiti has become a problem 
child of the Western World. 


Copyright, Reader’s Digest (December, 1947) 


Black Sheep Of The Family 
THE SOUTHERN father proudly introduced his family of boys 
to a local politician. ‘Nine boys!” exclaimed the politico. ‘‘And 
all for Democracy and white supremacy, I suppose.” 
“All but John,” said the father sadly. ‘That little rascal, he 


learned to read!’ 


E. Marriott, Reader's Scope 
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HE NEWSREELS, radio and 

newspapers heralded the event. 

Atop Mt. Palomar, 6,000 feet 
above the valley of San Luis Rey, the 
world’s largest mirror was being set 
in place. The giant 200-inch reflec- 
tor would capture feeble rays millions 
of light-years away and bring them 
down into the observatory, would en- 
able astronomers of the California 
Institute of Technology to gaze into 
space 27 times farther than man has 
ever before peered. 
. Behind the headlines is another 
’ story, the saga of an adventurous Ne- 
( gto who discovered this Southern 
i 


California peak and lived for three- 
quarters of a century on its gentle 
slopes. 

Nathaniel Harrison was “‘the first 
white man” on Palomar. That is 
what the Indians called him. The 
tedmen huddled at the base of the 
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Pioneer settler preceded giant telescope on Coast peak 


of Palomar 


By Elizabeth Cannon Porter 


mountain, feared its majestic height, 
and the Spanish Californians pre- 
ferred the security of the valley mis- 
sion and of San Diego. But Har- 
rison, who arrived as a young man 
of 29, sought refuge on Palomar, 
homesteaded 80 acres, and after 72 
years became as much a part of the 
mountain as the band-tailed pigeons 
of those Spanish days. (Palomar 
means “pigeon roost’’.) 

He came in 1848, perhaps as a 
member of Fremont’s Battalion, en- 
route to Santa Barbara. Some say 
he was a run-away slave. 

Whatever brought Harrison to the 
wild region inhabited by deer, bear, 
and cougars, it was only after the 
Civil War and Emancipation that 
he emerged from the dense man- 
zanitas and oak and located near 
a crystal clear mountain spring. Here 
he built his 12-foot square Ken- 
tucky cabin, a lodge of stone chunked 
with mud; the door and window 
he fashioned from mountain timber. 
Inside was a weird, rambling fire- 
place, with heavy iron hooks hang- 
ing from the sycamore ridge-pole. 
Here he hung his corn meal, flour, 
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sugar and bacon, safely out of reach 
of thieving pack rats. 

A steep grade led from his home- 
site to the crest of the peak. Look- 
ing valley-ward, Harrison could see 
a horseman riding up the trail or a 
wagon rumbling up the mountain 
side. This was the signal for him to 
draw a brimming pail of water for 
man and beast. A cheery word and 
warm hospitality greeted all who 
passed his way. 

Harrison’s spring was a favorite 
picnic site and attracted children and 
adults from below. The children 
loved him, and at early daybreak each 
Christmas morning, he would mount 
his white horse, and like a sun-burned 
Santa Claus with his white hair and 
beard streaming in the wind, Uncle 
Nate would ride from ranch to ranch 
carolling “Christmas gift!” 

World War I came, and people 
were too busy or too sad to take trips 
up Palomar. Few travelers went by 
his spring, few noticed how run- 
down and neglected the homestead 
was. Nor was the colored pioneer on 
hand to greet them as before. He was 
too old to mount his horse and travel 
down the mountain side, so he lay 
in his cabin. 

As Harrison crowded his 100th 
year, Negro citizens of the district 
visited him and found him feeble 
and suffering from the cold. With 
the best of intentions they arranged 
with authorities to take him to San 
Diego where he could have proper 
care, but the grizzled old pioneer’s 
first automobile ride was a sad occa- 
sion. 
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At the public institution, the frail 
old centenarian lay pining for his 
mountain lodge with its dogwood 
and lupines, swift trout streams, rab- 
bits and quail. He begged to be 
taken home—home where the sunrise 
and sunset were his, where he owned 
a spring of sparkling water, and the 
whole purple bulk of Palomar. 

Nathaniel Harrison died without 
ever returning, and they buried him 
in the cemetery at San Diego. But 
his neighbors on Palomar could never 
forget him. They remember his cu- 
rious way, the cheery “halloooo” 
that floated down to welcome them as 
they trudged up the slope. To this 
day the ranchers spin tales of Uncle 
Nate and his friendly mountain 
lodge. 

Harrison’s spring has been ce- 
mented over and equipped with an 
old-fashioned pump, which, with a 
little coaxing, still yields clear, cold 
water from the mountain stream. 
And there is another monument to 
the memory of this remarkable Negro 
custodian of Palomar. 

Sharing the mountain with the 
world’s largest astronomical instru- 
ment is a marker to ‘Uncle Nate.” 
A five-foot shaft of white quartz and 
granite, strangely suited to its wild 
setting beside the spring, bears a cop- 
per plate: 

Nathaniel Harrison's Spring 

Brought Here a Slave About 1848 

Died October 10, 1920 
Aged 101 
“A Man’s a Man for a’ That.” 
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By Robert lucas 


T WAS a Negro, Alexander Du- 
mas, who created the most fa- 
mous swordsman fiction— 

dashing, devil-may-care D’Artag- 
nan of the Three Musketeers. And it 
was a Negro, Jean-Louis, ace duelist 
of Napoleon’s Grand Army, whose 
heroic exploits surpassed even the 
most amazing make-believe adven- 
tures of the immortal D’ Artagnan. 

In 1814, with the honor of an en- 
tire regiment hanging on the blade 
of his thin, razor-sharp fencing foil, 
dusky Jean-Louis cut down 13 of 
Italy's best swordsmen in the short 
space of 40 minutes. 

This fabulous fencing fest took 
only 27 flawlessly executed thrusts 
from Napoleon’s swarthy wizard of 
steel! 

Jean-Louis’ feats with the sword 
climaxed a long history for the hon- 
ored weapon, used first by Assyrian, 
Greek and Roman warriors, as a 
heavy, two-edged blade employed ex- 
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Swarthy French wizard was 
crack swordsman of all the Continent 


encer 


clusively for hacking and striking. 

Toussaint L’Ouverture, the San 
Domingo black who rose from slave 
to commander-in-chief, wore his 
sword proudly as a sign of the high 
rank he had attained through his 
natural military genius. It also served 
a more utilitarian purpose in the 
countless battles he fought. When, 
at the end of his career, he was lured 
aboard a French man-of-war, the first 
act of his wary captors was to take 
from him his beloved sword. 

When the art of tempering steel 
was developed in the 16th century, 
swords made in Toledo and Damas- 
cus were so supple, the blades could 
be sprung until the point touched the 
hilt without breaking. Thus the 


heavy, single-edged sword and the 
sabre worn by cavalrymen were re- 
placed by the fencing foil and rapier, 
weapons which did not depend upon 
brute strength, but lightning-like 
thrust and parry. The very word 
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“fencing” stems from the general 
meaning ‘defense and offense with 
the sword.” It developed into a 
highly skilled art and a science dur- 
ing 16th century France. No gen- 
tleman was without some degree of 
skill, and gradually soldiers came to 
realize that while the edge of a blade 
was always useful, the point got 
home more quickly. 

This was the lesson learned well 
by another famous Negro -swords- 
man, General Dumas, father of Alex- 
ander, who penned The Three Mus- 
keteers. Known as the “Black Devil,” 
General Dumas was born in San 
Domingo of a French marquis and 
a Negro woman of that tropic isle. 
This reckless daredevil of the French 
Army was mowing down opponents 
long before the birth of his son and 
grandson, both of whom excelled as 
novelists of adventure and romance. 
Singlehanded, he once held a whole 
squadron of Austrian cavalry at bay 
with his flashing blade. 

But incredible as the ‘Black 
Devil” was—he once captured 13 
prisoners, herded them to French 
lines by himself—his compatriot 
Jean-Louis was even more amazing. 
Jean-Louis, too, was born in San 
Domingo, the illegitimate son of a 
French colonial officer and a native 
woman. As a child, he was sent to 
France to be educated. From the 
time he was admitted into one of 
Napoleon’s crack regiments, the dark 
San Domingan exhibited his passion 
for fencing. 

What he learned from the regi- 
mental fencing master was just 
enough technique necessary to give 


polish to the natural ability with 
which he was born. In 1804, just 
two years before the death of his 
countryman, the ‘Black Devil,’’ Jean- 
Louis gave a brilliant demonstration 
of the swordsmanship that was bred 
in his bones. Since the first, he had 
been the fencing master’s favorite 
pupil. With Jean-Louis, the old 
teacher had a chance to put his vast 
store of skill and experience to work. 
He never tried to mold the lad into 
a pattern, but concentrated on mak- 
ing full use of the curly-headed 
youth’s matchless grace and_hair- 
trigger reflexes. 

For his part, the willing pupil 
worked hard to develop a breathless- 
ly fast attack and a defense that was 
impossible to crack. He learned well 
the old master’s lessons—standing on 
a tea-tray and warding off thrusts 
without moving his feet; fencing 
blindfolded, the better to learn the 
feel of his opponent’s blade. But 


* Jean-Louis was no grandstander, dis- 


dained fancy flourishes and flashy 
tricks. 

By the time Jean-Louis was 19 the 
fencing master felt his star pupil was 
ready to take on all comers. His con- 
tinual boasts about the artistry of 
his modest, unassuming protege, pro- 
voked a tough, old corporal in the 
regiment. This veteran of many bat- 
tles and countless duels sneered 
openly at the slim volunteer private. 
A challenge to a duel was the in- 
evitable result. 

The regimental salle d’armes was 
chosen as the site, the sergeant was 
referee, and a curious crowd packed 
the fencing classroom to watch the 
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corporal take the young upstart down 
a peg. For his task, the veteran had 
chosen a rapier, while his opponent 
picked a light fencing foil, its needle 
point capped with a button! Surely 
the boy must be mad! 

With swords crossed, the two 
faced each other. The sergeant steps 
back and the corporal lunges at the 
boy’s throat. The boy parries with- 
out moving his feet. Angered and 
embarrassed, the man prepares for 
another savage attack. The lad, his 
coal-black eyes fearless, waits calmly 
for the rush. 

Then blade on blade, thrust and 
parry to the accompaniment of sing- 
ing steel, the two men fight the 
length of the hall while their com- 
rades watch breathlessly. But the 
one-sided slaughter the crowd ex- 
pects never comes. The hulking 
corporal can never quite catch up 
with the wraith-like figure that flits 
and glides from the path of his 
searching blade. Mouthing oaths, 
the man throws caution to the winds, 
attacks with murderous fury. Cool 
and unruffled, Jean-Louis flicks his 
wrists, twists his slim hips and 
counters every thrust until his pant- 
ing opponent looks like a rank ama- 
teur. 

Almost blind with rage and hu- 
miliation, the battle-scarred corporal 
lunges again and again. Every trick, 


every artifice is tried in vain until 


finally he stands helpless, stiff-legged 
and gasping for breath. Jean-Louis 


‘lowers his foil, an act so disdainful 


of an unworthy foe that the mad- 
dened soldier takes one last swing, 
wielding his rapier as if it were a 
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sabre. By sheer force he attempts 
to smash through the boy’s impreg- 
nable defense. 

Then the unbelievable happens— 
Jean-Louis’ blade rips the rapier 
from the corporal’s hand. Cat-like 
he steps in close, and with all his 
might he brings the foil whishing 
through the air to land across his un- 
armed foe’s cheek, slashing it to the 
bone. The outclassed corporal is un- 
conscious when he hits the floor. 

This was the pattern for each one 
of the score of duels fought by Jean- 
Louis. He never sought to kill, but 
with an almost humble modesty he 
merely nicked his opponent, satisfied 
to demonstrate his prowess without 
fanfare or bloodshed. 

The one time Jean-Louis resorted 
to bloodshed it was on a wholesale 
basis, and then only to prevent even 
greater slaughter. On this memora- 
ble occassion, the brown wizard of 
the blade killed with the detachment 
of an executioner—so cold, so pre- 
cise, that the leathery faces of the 
most hardened troopers turned ashen 
at the sight. 

As to be expected, Jean-Louis 
moved up rapidly in the ranks and by 
the time he was 29 held the envied 
post of fencing master of the 32nd 
Regiment, stationed with other units 
of the Third Army in Madrid. There 
was little love lost between the vari- 
ous units of the “Little Corporal’s” 
Third Army. Most of them were 
troops drawn from conquered allies 
who disliked the Emperor in par- 
ticular and all Frenchmen in general. 
Inter-regimental brawls were an ev- 
eryday occurrence. 
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And it was the bad blood between 
the French 32nd and the Italian 1st 
that turned the gentle soldier who 
loved fencing for the sport into a 
bloody butcher. To Jean-Louis, the 
expert who never provoked a duel, 
fell the task of atoning for a pitched 
battle between his men and the vola- 
tile Italians. The skirmish began in 
a tavern but soon spread far beyond, 
and the hatred that was stirred up 
was too bitter to be settled by flying 
bottles and knives and fists. This 
was apparent to top officers of the 
regiment as they sat in council to 
devise a way to end the useless blood- 
shed once and for all. 

The plan they hit upon was typical 
of those days when the “‘field of 
honor’ was the answer to any and 
all disputes. The officer’s council de- 
cided that the senior fencing master 
and his assistant in both regiments 
must shoulder blame for the out- 
break and fight a duel to the finish. 
As soon as one man was put out of 
action—either killed or seriously 
wounded—another duelist from the 
same regiment would take his place. 
This, ordered the officers, would con- 
tinue until either side had eliminated 
all the opposition. 

Each regiment drew up a list of 
15 champions. Topping the lists 
were Jean-Louis, for the French, and 
Giacomo Ferrari, for the Italians. On 
the day of the combat, the Third 
Army turned out in full regalia, pa- 
traded to an open plain outside Mad- 
tid where the contest was to be 
staged. 

Banners billowed’ in the breeze, 
guns glinted in the sun, bright uni- 
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.masterpiece of coordination. 


forms flooded the scene with color. 
Officers, bedecked in gold braid and 
shiny boots rode into position, their 
presence heralded by cannon salutes. 

Now the moment had come for 
Jean-Louis to forget his self-imposed 
chivalry, overcome his intense aver- 
sion to violent death. The eyes of 
the Third Army, from the lowliest 
private to the highest ranking officer, 
were focused on him. The honor of 
the 32nd Regiment was at stake, and 
for the sake of his comrades-in-arms 
he must become a coldblooded killer. 

Stripped to the waist, Jean-Louis 
advanced to meet the swaggering 
Ferrari. His smooth, bronze body 
was dwarfed by that of the hairy, 
barrel-chested Italian. 

“On guard!” the referee called. 

The Italian brought up his rapier 
in a self-cenfident flourish. Poised 
on the tips of his toes, Jean-Louis 
touched blades, then fell back into 
position. Ferrari's first thrust was 
parried, and his sword glanced off 
the French champion’s swiftly mov- 
ing sword. The hot air rang with 
the metallic song of clashing steel as 
the Italian recovered, drove low for 
the heart. Jean-Louis’ riposte— 
parry and counter-thrust—was a 
His 
sword drew blood from the shoul- 
der of his foe. 

With a reckless laugh, Ferrari 
leaped forward, seeking to throw the 
elusive Frenchman off guard with 
an appel—feinting and stamping his 
foot at the same time to get an open- 
ing. The glizade Jean-Louis exc- 
cuted was flawless. His sword glided 
along the threatening blade, found 
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its mark in the ribs of the Italian. 
Then the partially concealed blade 
was pulled free with one smooth mo- 
tion and Ferrari, his face twisted in 
surprise, toppled to the earth like a 
felled oak. 

As the victor calmly wiped his 
blood-stained blade with a handker- 
chief, a mighty roar rose from his 
fellow Frenchmen. The sound that 
came from the Italians was a mix- 
ture of rage and dismay. Ferrari's 
body was dragged off the field and 
another glowering Italian stepped 
forward. He was good, but his wrist 
of steel was impotent against the 
lean, wiry arm of the dark demon. 
Jean-Louis fenced briefly, then sent 
his blade through the heart as neatly 
as a surgeon making an incision with 
a scalpel. 

Another triumphant shout rose 
above the sweltering mass of men. 
Jean-Louis alone gave no outward 
expression, but stood like a bronze 
statue awaiting the next victim. A 
few strokes, and a third corpse was 
removed from the arena. 

One after another the Italians 
threw in their best swordsmen and 
the slaughter continued. The con- 
test degenerated into butchery, and 
by the time 10 more Italians had 
been run through by Jean-Louis’ 
dripping blade, the dry-lipped 
French marshal who headed the offi- 
cer's council, stepped forward. He 
pleaded: 

“Jean-Louis, you have shown your 


great courage and matchless skill 
here today. But we cannot permit 
this debacle to continue. Will you 
let your comrades finish the duel?” 

Impassively, Jean-Louis replied, 
“Messire, I am but following the 
tules set by the council. I shall re- 
main at the post of honor the 32nd 
Regiment has assigned me.” 

The marshal tried in vain to sway 
the determined young man. 

“T shall fight so long as I can hold 
a sword,” Jean-Louis retorted. 

With a heavy sigh, the French 
marshal raised his baton. ‘Then I 
hereby declare this combat at an 
end!” 

The booted feet of the 32nd troop- 
ers trampled the blood-soaked field 
as they broke ranks and converged 
on their hero with shouts of joy. 
Jean-Louis’ incredible feat became 
known throughout Europe. He had 
emerged unscathed from 40 con- 
tinuous minutes of duelling, during 
which he put 13 men out of action 
with only 27 thrusts. 

Offers of high commissions came 
to the incomparable artist, but he re- 
jected them all, stuck with his regi- 
ment as fencing master until he 
reached the age of 45. Jean-Louis 
then opened a fencing school in 
Montpellier, where his own daughter 
was one of his most promising pu- 
pils. The young girl died when she 
was only 20, but already some of 
France’s top professional fencers had 
bowed to her superiority with the 
sword. 
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THE NAKED CITY (Universal). This last picture by the late producer Mark 
Hellinger stands as a worthy memorial to his talent for catching the pulsebeat 
of the city which he loved so well. Starring Barry Fitzgerald, this exciting 
new film is built around a simple murder story, yet is so beautifully con- 
structed and edited that it is a vivid document that cuts across the heart of a 
city to find what makes it tick. 


A MIRACLE CAN HAPPEN $ (United Artists). Here is one all-star picture 
that makes sense on celluloid as well as the box office. Built around a bit 
of whimsy that has a supposed newspaperman looking into the lives of 
people to find how a child influenced them, the picture is given a light-hearted 
charm by Burgess Meredith who carries off his reporter's role beautifully. 
Don’t miss this one. 


IF YOU KNEW SUSIE (RKO). Eddie Cantor and Joan Davis combine their 
talents in a hack yarn that’s: been done oftimes before. The plot doesn’t fare fr 


much better in this particular version that has the pop-eyed comics going 
through antics which they’ve repeated in half a dozen movies. Cantor and 
Davis converts will like the proceedings but others will find its reels tedious 
fare. 


CALL NORTHSIDE 777 (20th Century-Fox). Based on the actual story of a 
Chicago youth who was wrongly sent to jail and freed through a newspaper 3 
campaign, this semi-documentary picture starring Jimmy Stewart is one of the 
best ever filmed on the fourth estate. With a minimum of hooey and lots of 
realistic shots taken on the actual scene, the yarn gets across with a terrific 
wallop. 


PAISAN (Mayer-Burstyn). The producers of Open City have come through 

with another moving human document that crosses language and nationality ‘ 
barriers to demonstrate the universality of all peoples. Woven around a series 

of episodes involving the U.S. Army in Italy, Paésan is a masterpiece in its 

portraits of people. One of its highlights involves a Negro GI and an 

Italian urchin. 

THE VOICE OF THE TURTLE (Warner). The hit Broadway play by John 
Van Druten has stood up well in his transition to the screen although much 
of the sex element that brought customers to the box office has been cleaned 
up in the movie. Eleanor Parker and Ronald Reagan play the lead roles but 
have fierce competition from Eve Arden for top acting honors. 


GO CAUTION STOP 
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An NAACP pioneer looks back at a half century of race relations 


GAINING 
On THE 
RACE FRONT? 


By Earl Conrad 


AVE the Negro people made He was active on the legal front, 
any genuine, lasting gains in heading the NAACP legal committee 
the last generation in their war for 28 years. This was a historic 

for first class American citizenship? assignment in America for the 
Perhaps no American is in a better NAACP has spearheaded the battle 
position to answer that question than to secure constitutional rights for a 
Arthur B. Spingarn. As a crusading people promised but denied them. 
white liberal who 35 years ago decid- In his Gramercy Park home in 
ed to devote himself to the fight for New York, I asked the stout, white- 
Negro liberation, Spingarn has haired man of smiling demeanor who 
watched the ebb and flow of race re- looks more like a businessman than an 
lations from a grandstand seat. One interracial crusader: “How did you 
of the founders of the National Asso- make out? What was the percentage 


f ciation for the Advancement of Col- of victories in the cases you have 
ored People and today its president, tried?” 

Spingarn can look back in retrospect He hesitated an instant. “I’m 

to weigh events in the battle for racial afraid it would seem as if I were 

equality. boasting,” he said, and he actually 


EARL CONRAD is author of Jim Crow pee Mayo tell — until I prod- 
American and a columnist for the Chicago @C@ 21M. € won about 90 per cent 


Defender. of our cases. We lost only one case 
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that ever went to the Supreme Court.” 

Then he reminisced, looking back 
into history and remembering anoth- 
er day in racial relations: 

“There have been great gains, tre- 
mendous gains. I wonder if the peo- 
ple realize how great these gains have 
been. Even though there is an enor- 
mous road to travel, there has been 
such progress since 1910 that it is a 
difficult thing to describe. 

“Once it was practically impossible 
for Negro and white to be seen in 
New York. Now it’s a commonplace, 
everyday thing, and little is thought 
about it. Once a Negro couldn’t get 
into a white-operated restaurant in 
New York. We had to fight almost 
every big restaurant outfit in New 
York before Negroes could eat in 
these places. We fought Childs, Horn 
and Hardart, and most of the other 
big chains. Now there is rélatively 
free movement in the city. 

“There are so many signs these 
days of swift change. A year or two 
ago we were beset by a series of im- 
portant firsts such as the selection of 
Mrs. Clements, a Negro woman, as 
the mother of the year. That kind 
of thing is a symptom of the nation’s 
slowly-changing viewpoint, of an in- 
creasing desire in many areas to do 
the right thing. The wave of books 
this year by or about Negroes shows 
that the issue has taken hold of the 
country. There has been awakening 
on“all sides.” 

His home environment reveals 
books his major interest. He is lit- 
erally surrounded by books. His col- 
lection of writings by Negro Ameri- 
cans is famous, and I examined the 
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many shelves of writings by Negroes. 
I was surprised to discover that there 
were so many—there were many hun- 
dreds—books going away back into 
early American publishing annals. 

Here they were, the most complete 
and compact collection of the sort in 
the nation—a collection that gives the 
lie to those who contend that the Ne- 
gto American has made no cultural 
contribution to the nation. These 
books are a testament of the Negro’s 
struggle, and of his steady advance, 
and of the gains to which Spingarn 
himself contributed so very much. 
This collection of books reveals the 
role of the Negro American in every 
sphere of American life and history, 
but most of all it indicates how vital 
the Negro people have been to the 
national literature and the nation’s 
politics. 

It was about thirty-seven ‘years ago 
when the NAACP leader founded, 
with his late brother Joel Spingarn, 
the Vigilance Committee of New 
York. It was about 1912 when the 
calumnies against Negro Americans 
were sweeping down upon them like 
some Niagara, and allies were few in 
the white world. The Negro was 
waging, in the main, an independent 


_battle. The Spingarns began the legal 


defense of Negroes victimized for 
one reason or another in New York 
City. Then, within a couple of years, 


the brothers became associated with . 


the legal staff of the NAACP. 

Today Spingarn believes that the 
report of the President's Committee 
on Civil Rights is a splendid contri- 
bution toward possible Negro Amer- 
ican advance, but he is not very san- 
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guine about its implementation in the 
form of the right legislation. 

“Not until we can change the Sen- 
ate rules which make it possible for 
the Southern bloc to filibuster against 
civil rights measures can we hope for 
much more to come out of this report 
other than, possibly, some minor leg- 
islation. I can conceive of some fur- 
ther gains in the anti-poll tax fight, 
but I doubt that Congress will act on 
either anti-lynching legislation or 
FEPC. There's a possibility of some- 
thing progressive being done at the 
next session of Congress. But in my 
view there will be no major liberal 
measure that will become law while 
the filibuster bloc is able to continue 
its course of opposing progress.” 

Spingarn is fully aware of the con- 

servative political trend at the mo- 
ment and has justified fears for what 
may or may not happen to the Negro 
cause in this postwar, post-Roosevelt 
milieu. 
- He told an interesting story of the 
late President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
whom he knew for about a genera- 
tion. Spingarn visited the President 
a number of times at the White 
House. 

Roosevelt told Spingarn that he 
first came into contact with the Negro 
issue in Georgia. Once the Presi- 
dent witnessed some injustice on 
board a train and attempted to speak 


up for a Negro. Georgians at hand — 
-told Roosevelt, “This is something 


you better stay out of if you want to 
get along around here.” Roosevelt 
never forgot that and one could prob- 
ably trace a line from that incident up 
to his famous declaration that the 
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South was Economic Problem No. 1. 

As to Roosevelt's interest in Ne- 
groes, Spingarn, who was as well 
placed as anyone to really report on 
that point, said, ““His heart was in the 
right place and he tried to do what 
he could. Sometimes the men who 
were around him watered down his 
ideas and decisions, but Roosevelt 
wanted to go ahead.” 

Spingarn discussed Negro colleges 
and described the slow evolution of 
these institutions. “I suppose you 
know that practically all the college 
heads have been ex-preachers. Many 
of them are right now. It’s a contin- 
uation of the traditional pattern of 
whites selecting educational leaders 
who will have a secure hold of the 
reins.” 

During the last few years there has 
been talk of a possible migratory 
movement northward of Southern- 
reared Negroes, and I sought his 
opinion. 

“Of course migration has always 
been with us, and it is with us now. I 
suppose it will go on. But I don’t 
think at the moment I would favor 
any wholesale exodus from the South. 
Jobs are already getting scarce in 
many quarters for Negroes, housing 
conditions are bad, and I don’t think 
migrants would particularly improve 
themselves by coming north in very 
large numbers. But there’s no ques- 
tion that the provocation to migrate is 
always there. I also think it’s a salu- 
tary thing in a way because the South 
can’t afford to lose its labor source 
and they are very responsive down 
there to the outward movements of 
their Negro population.” 


The NAACP leader was active in 
government service during World 
War 1 as a liaison officer functioning 
with Negro troops and white officers. 
He recounted many incidents of his 
experience then, the attitudes he met 
among the officers, and the viewpoints 
of the Negro soldiers. Apparently he 
was constantly counselling the whites 
to liberalize themselves. He is chock- 
full of odd stories which reveal vary- 
ing degrees of illiberalism and con- 
fusion of whites. 

~I liked one story he told me. He 
was in one of the Carolinas at the 
time. He was stationed in a commu- 
nity where there was the usual re- 
stricted Negro settlement. Spingarn 


had the feeling the white elders of the | 


community had no knowledge of the 
living conditions there and never 
went to that side of the town. He 
spent a full day there, going in and 
out of Negro homes, chatting with 
the people and observing living con- 
ditions. 

Then he returned to the city fathers 
and said, “Gentlemen, do you know 
that there are open sewers in the 
streets of the Negro community ?” 

“What of it?” they asked. 

“What of it?” repeated Spingarn. 


“And where do you think your chil- 
dren are when your colored nurse- 
maids take them out?” 

“Where are they?’ the white su- 
premacists asked, anxiously. 

“Why, they're over there, in the 
Negro homes, right by the open 
sewers, taking a chance of getting dis- 
eases, and bringing them back here 
so you can get them too.” 

Appealing to their self-interest, 
Spingarn got them into motion. The 
very next day the city began to close 
up the sewers in the Negro area. 

The NAACP man recited this story 
as a typical one illustrative of how 
white America moves. It does not 
swing into motion until its own inter- 
est is somehow at stake. So he has 
always used such a tactic wherever 
possible. 

For four hours I sat listening to 
such stories from the NAACP leader. 
It was midnight when I made ready 
to leave. Mrs. Spingarn had just re- 
turned from the theater, and I 
thought it time to go. I had the curi- 
ous feeling of being close to the great 
tradition of white allies as we shook 
hands. He was a link to the early 
DuBoise-Monroe Trotter period and 
they had been mingled with Wash- 
ington and Douglass. 


Postwar Signs 


A HARLEM barbershop has the casing of a 16-inch shell in its 


window, with a sign reading: RUST IN PEACE. 


This Week 
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«sQISTER,” said the deacon severely, “you should avoid 
even the appearance of evil.’’ 

“Why, what do you mean?’ asked the woman, anxiously. 

“I observe,” he said, “that on your sideboard you have 
several cut-glass decanters, and that each is half-filled with 
what appears to be ardent spirits.” 

“But, deacon,” she protested, “it isn’t anything of the kind. 
The bottles look so pretty on the sideboard that I fill them 
half-way with a mixture of floor-stain and furniture polish 
just for the sake of appearances.” 

“That's why I’m cautioning you, sister,’ said the deacon. 
“Feeling a trifle faint, I helped myself to a dose from the 
big decanter in the middle.” 

Ralph Jones 
* * * 
“H OW FAR you got in your Sunday School?” asked one little girl of another. 
“I’m past original sin,” said the second little girl. 
“Humph,” said the first girl. “I’m past redemption!” 


William McCoy 


MINISTER was in the habit of buying butter from one of the women of his con- 
gregation. One day he lacked ten cents of having enough change to pay for his 
purchase. 
“Oh, that’s all right,” shrugged the sturdy housewife. “I'll take it out in preaching.” 
Considerably annoyed, her pastor replied: “But I don’t have any ten-cent sermons.” 
“Then I'll hear you twice!” 


j Ruth Farrow 
* * 


& UNDAY was strictly observed as a day of rest and prayer in little Bobby’s home, 
and he had been warned not to play games on that day. One Sunday afternoon 
his mother found him sailing his toy boat in the bathtub. 
“Bobby,” she said severely, “don’t you know it’s wicked to sail your boat in the 
bathtub on Sunday ?” 
“Don’t worry, Mother,” he told her with an angelic smile. ‘This is a missionary 
boat going to Africa.” 


Jack Washington 


T HE CHAPLAIN had been giving his overseas congregation “the works.” He dwelt 
at length on items like cognac and vino, senoritas and gambling, and he was pretty 
hot about the whole business. 
After the sermon a Red Cross worker was heard to remark, “Well, that was strong 
preaching, but there was a lot of truth in what he said.” 
“Yeah,” quipped a sergeant, “more truth than piety.” 
William Atwood 
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Case of American Negroes a challenge to wisdom of United Nations 


By A. G. Mezerik 


O. DECEMBER 3, in Geneva, 


a subcommittee of the United 

Nations Commission on Hu- 
man Rights rejected, by a vote of 
eleven to one, a Russian proposal to 
investigate the Negro problem in the 
United States. So ended the first act 
of a drama which must some day be 
played through to the end. 

The action began in October in 
New York, when certain Negro citi- 
zens of the United States wrote a let- 
ter to the world telling the bloody 
story of race relations in this country 
and asked the United Nations for ac- 
tion. Entitled ‘“A Statement on the 
Denial of Human Rights to Minori- 
ties in the Case of Citizens of Negro 
Descent in the United States of Amer- 
ica and an Appeal to the United Na- 


A. G. MEZERIK is author of the book, 
The Revolt Of The South And West. 
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Condensed from The Nation 


tions for Redress,” the mimeo- 
gtaphed volume of 150 pages was 
prepared by the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People and presented to the Social 
and Economic Council. Each of the 
fifty-seven delegations to the U. N. 
was given a copy and requested to 
consider the plight of Negroes in the 
United States. 

What a case is presented! The 
document is partly an indictment of 
the government of the United States 
by a large section of its citizens. Gov- 
ernment has failed the Negro at ev- 
ery level, from the local sheriff to the 
Supreme Court. Most especially the 
Supreme Court, though on its dig- 
nified home is boldly emblazoned 
“Equal Justice Under the Law,’’ is 
found in this record to have been the 
great diluter of Negro rights, the 
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great negator of constitutional guar- 
anties. From Revolutionary days the 
Supreme Court has taken the atti- 
tude that the “Negro has no rights 
which the white man is bound to 
respect,” a dictum incorporated in 
Roger Taney’s justly infamous Dred 
Scott decision. 

The constitutional amendments 
which followed the Civil War were 
designed to abolish slavery and make 
the Negro a citizen and a voter, ‘but 
they were soon interpreted in such a 
way that, instead of serving to pro- 
tect the newly emancipated slave in 
the exercise of his citizenship, they 
helped the states to constrict, limit, 
and even prohibit the rights he had 
been granted. 


By its biased interpretations of 


these amendments the Supreme Court 
has permitted Negroes to be deprived 
of the right to vote: from its deci- 
sions stem the poll taxes, separate 
primaries, “rotten boroughs,” and 
other voting restrictions which are 
still in wide use throughout the 
South. The right of Neg-oes to sit 
on juries when Negroes are being 
tried has been nullified on the simple 
theory that the proof of discrimina- 
tion presented to the august court was 
not satisfactory. Separation of races 
in intra-state travel has been encout- 
aged by the court’s verdict that this 
was but a “‘valid exercise of the po- 
lice power of the state.” 

The Supreme Court has denied the 
Negro his civil rights on the ground 
that Congress was given no power 
under the Fourteenth Amendment to 
regulate the acts of private individ- 
uals in the states—this from the same 
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institution which held that the lan- 
guage of the Fourteenth Amendment, 
“Nor shall any state deprive any per- 
son of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law,” pro- 
tected corporations. The corporations 
have been under the benevolent wing 
of the court ever since, coddled into 
monstrous growth by decisions which 
have made the famous Fourteenth 
Amendment their most valuable legal 
aid. Monopoly has won—and the 
Negro has lost—as a result of the 
interpretation of a constitutional 
amendment intended to emancipate 
the slaves. 

Piling indignity on injury, it was 
the Supreme Court which invented 
the theory of ‘“‘separate but eaual” 
facilities. Acceptance of this vicious 
theory was of course the certain guar- 
anty, not of equality, but of its op- 
posite, segregation, and out of it have 
come the separate school systems, 
separate toilet facilities, separate 
quarters in hospitals, trains, and prac- 
tically everywhere else, including 
graveyards. 

On every hand the South offers 
proof that these separate facilities are 
unequal and are the cause of much 
of the disease, ignorance, and poverty 
of the Negro. And this proof of 
the responsibility of our highest court 
provides final refutation of the often 
repeated allegation that the basic rea- 
son for the discrimination suffered 
by the Negro is the prejudice and ig- 
norance of our lowest government 
officials—the county sheriff, the jus- 
tice of the peace, the company-town 
mayor. These share the guilt—inci- 
dent after incident cited in the N. A. 
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A. C. P. volume demonstrates their 
complicity—but the shocking truth is 
that their basest acts have been 
sparked and encouraged by the Su- 
preme Court. 

After recounting the evils for 
which the government must be 
blamed, the statement describes the 
intimidation practiced by ordinary 
non-office-holding white men who in 
defiance of the law have beaten and 
shot and lynched Negroes without in- 
terference. The records, accurate 
only since 1882, show that thou- 
sands of Negro men, women, and 
children have been burned, hung, or 
flogged to death by mobs. And not 
one white person has ever been con- 
victed for participating in this mass 
murder. In fact, until last year not 
one was ever arrested for the crime. 

The U. N. delegate who read this 
document must have found a clear 
parallel with Nazi S. S. methods, 
particularly as the story goes on to 
reveal how Negroes are beaten up 
every day in Northern as well as 
Southern cities, often by the police, 
and how such occurrences are so 
taken for granted that the press rarely 
bothers to report them. Every sec- 
tor of white America is implicated. 
Labor’s record is cited: twenty-one 
Negroes wounded or killed because 
they refused to give up to whites 
their jobs as firemen on railroads. 

The N. A. A. C. P. has already 
beén criticized by Southern news- 
papers for “washing all this dirty 
linen in public.” And there will be 
cries that this is ammunition for Rus- 
sian propaganda against American 
democracy. But the United States has 


evaded the problem for so long that 
Negroes here are looking beyond it 
to the world. The statement pre- 
sented to the United Nations was 
the effort of a people to document 
the indignities to which they have 
been subjected. Its legal phrases 
conceal a smoldering anger which, 
fanned by another Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, might sweep the world. The 
framers of the appeal have not 
shrunk from its implications. They 
speak of themselves as forming a na- 
tion within a nation. “We number 
as many as the inhabitants of the 
Argentine or Czechoslovakia or the 
whole of Scandinavia, including 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark.... 
We are a group which has the right 
to be heard; and while we rejoice 
that other smaller nations can stand 
and make their wants known in the 
United Nations, we maintain equally 
that our voice should not be sup- 
pressed or ignored.” 

With this challenge the Negroes 
of the United States begin their 
march as a group, demanding their 
rights in the council of the nations. 
Their new course is a long step away 
from the usual N. A. A. C. P. policy, 
which has believed that enlisting the 


aid of influential whites was the key 


to the advancement of the Negro. It 
is a return to other historical meth- 
ods, to those of the Reconstruction 
era, when Negroes acting as solid 
communal groups resisted the at- 
tacks of the Ku Klux Klan. 

The present challenge is presented 
by a militant and united people, 
conscious of their aims and unafraid, 
for perhaps the first time, of stirring 
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up a red scare. Dr. W. E. Burghardt 
DuBois, in the statement’s opening 
chapter, disposes of the red bogy: 
“It is not Russia, that threatens the 
United States so much as Mississippi, 
not Stalin or Molotov but Bilbo and 
Rankin; internal injustice done to 
one’s brothers is far more dangerous 
than the aggression of strangers from 
abroad.” Whatever the Russians 
make of this, and by espousing the 
Negro cause at Geneva they indicated 
it would be a great deal, action will 
be up tous. We must cure ourselves 
of our Rankins. The friendship of 
the dark peoples of the world is at 
stake. And whoever wins them will 
win the world. The N. A. A. C. P. 
plans to publish the statement in five 
languages, and as its news spreads, 
our government, unless it moves for- 
ward at an unprecedented pace, will 
find itself convicted of talking de- 
mocracy to peoples in Asia and Af- 
rica while condoning a police state 
against their brothers within our bor- 
ders. 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, one of our 
delegates to Geneva, is on the board 
of directors of the N. A. A. C. P. 
Since she offered no constructive pro- 
posal of her own, she must have had 
to subordinate her well-known per- 
sonal feelings to this country’s his- 
torical anti-Negro policy. 

Her dilemna is not new. It has 
frustrated many of our able political 
leaders. It is perhaps responsible for 
our American proclivity for deliver- 
ing moral lectures to other countries. 
Much of our ranting about the im- 
perialism and callousness of other 
countries may be the expression of a 
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subconscious sense of guilt growing 
out of the ever-present disabilities of 
the Negro. By our words on the in- 
ternational scene we have tried to 
compensate for our deeds at home. 

The shadow of this indictment 
hangs over the United Nations as 
well as the United States. For the 
yardstick by which the world’s op- 
pressed peoples will judge the United 
Nations is the fervor with which it 
will defend the dignity of man. If 
the U. N. does not eventually give 
this petition a place on its agenda, it 
will be apparent that there is no or- 
gan in the world to which oppressed — 
people can turn for an ultimate re- 
dress of their grievances. 

The American delegation, for ob- 
vious reasons, finds the demand of 
the Negro people of the United States 
difficult to deal with. Other dele- 
gations may face equal difficulty for 
other reasons. 

The difficulties ahead are great, but 
Negroes are not dismayed. In spite 
of all the roadblocks to progress so 
graphically catalogued in this indict- 
ment, the Negro people have pro- 
duced scholars, artists, writers, sci- 
entists, and athletes in numbers and 
of a quality which command the re- 
spect and admiration of the white 
men who hold them down. Their 
record promises as long and persist- 
ent a fight before the U. N. as may 
be necessary to win the right to be 
heard when they demand that life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
in the United States no longer be ‘‘for 
whites only.” 

Copyright, The Nation (December 13, 1947) 
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1 CAN’T GIVE YOU ANYTHING BUT LOVE 
gj and BLACK AND BLUE, by Louis 
‘} Armstrong (Columbia). Reissue of 

two tunes first pressed in 1929 by 
| Satchmo is of interest to collectors. 

Old master J. C. Higginbotham plays 
slide trombone on first side, which is 
better of the two. Armstrong of course, 
manages to be as provocative as usual as 
he caresses unbelievable music magic 
from his trumpet. 

WHEN | GROW TOO OLD TO DREAM 
by Arnett Cobb (Apollo). A Ham- 
merstein-Romberg tune doctored up 
a la Arnett Cobb is definitely destined 
to leave the dealers’ shelves in a 


hurry. Both sides are provocative 
enough to be played over and again, the 
test of a really great record. 


WHEN YOU'RE SMILING and KING SIZE 
by Julia Lee (Capitol). A good intro- 
duction for an oldie is spoiled later 
by jazz trumpet which just doesn’t 
work with half-bebop:sh sweet swing. 
Benny Carter is on sax and Red 

Norvo’ is on xylophone. King Size is 

about the coldest thing in town with 

poor lyrics and only one good passage. 

1 LOVE YOU, YES | DO and A SAD, SAD 
STORY by Dorothy Collins with Ray- 
mond Scott's orchestra (MGM). The 
flipover might be used to describe 
I Love You, for of all the recordings 
made of this number popularized by 

Bull Moose Jackson, this hits bottom. 

Sad Story is fair instrumental by Scott. 

| SURRENDER DEAR and AT THE CAN- 
DLELIGHT CAFE by Gordon Mac- 
Rae (Capitol). Radio’s new fair 
haired boy does well by Surrender, 
but Candelight is poor number, al- 
though background music sometimes 

flickers like it may break into an inter- 
esting spark. Weston doubles for many 
sweet singers of Capitol label. 
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FRIGIO 


CAT’S BOOGIE and FOR JUMPERS ONLY 
by Cat Anderson (Apollo). Boogie 
is nothing unusual except that it 
shows Anderson's instrumental art- 
istry; flipover is little on the bebop 
side and for hepcats only. Featu-e is 

sax unison succeeded by exciting trumpet 

chorus and climaxed by Anderson's 
trumpet cadenza. 

LONG SKIRT BABY BLUES and GOODBYE 
BLUES by T-Bone Walker (Black and 
White). Walker cashes in on another 
popular topic of the day and gets his 
vote in against the New Look. Al- 
though platter is little insipid and re- 

verse is not much better, T-bone fans can 

still hear guitar solos up to usual norm. 

SNEAKY PETE and MOONBEAMS by Jim- 
my Lunceford’s orchestra (Manor). 
Moonbeams’ exciting sax passages 
keep it above par; reverse side is 
half-shout by whole orchestra of in- 
terest to bugs only. 


MY BABY LIKES TO BE-BOP and YOU 
CAN'T MAKE MONEY DREAMING 
by Nat King Cole and Johnny Mer- 
cer (Capitol). Cute be-bop number 
is probably the better side, although 
Make Money is interesting in spots. 

Mercer and Cole would be better sep- 

arately on either tune. It is obvious that 

Capitol is attempting to combine fans of 


- both singers, but result turns out just a 


little on the corny side. 


LET'S TRY IT AGAIN and SHE’S A SOLID 
KILLER DILLER by Tampa Red (Vic- 
tor). As one of the oldest blues 
shouting guitar players in the busi- 
ness, Tampa Red should know that 
the words make a blues tune, but 

apparently he forgot this when he made 
these two sides for Victor. Both leave 
the listener at sub-zero temperatures and 
even the guitar playing fails to melt the 
most sympathetic listener's response. 
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Here, isan estimate of the in 
life by the noted author of Inside Furope. His is a 
frank, ‘fener yethopeful portrait of the colored man 


with a penetrating slimpse in in what the 
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INSIDE U.S.A. 


HAT the United States is very 
om 10 per cent a black na- 

tion is known to everybody and 
ignored by almost everybody—except 
maybe the 10 per cent. There are 
more than 13 million Negroes in 
this country; roughly every tenth 
American man, woman, and child is 
a Negro. 

I had heard this often enough but 
until I reached the South I had no 
real perception of what it means. I 
had heard words like ‘‘discrimina- 
tion” and “prejudice” all my life, but 
I had no concrete knowledge, no fin- 
gertip realization, of what lies behind 
them. I knew that “segregation” was 
a problem; I had no conception at 
all of the grim enormousness of the 
problem. The phrase is trite, but I 
know no other: the Negro in the 
South has to be seen to be believed. 

Dr. Ira de Augustine Reid picked 
me up in Atlanta one morning, and 
we spent some hours together. Dr. 
Reid, chairman of the department of 
sociology at the University of Atlan- 
ta, is a scholar of considerable dis- 
tinction; he is a Columbia Ph.D., and 
the successor to Dr. W. E. Burghardt 
Du Bois as editor of Phylon, the Ne- 


JOHN GUNTHER is a top-ranking 
American writer and correspondent whose 
works include Inside Europe, Inside Asia 
and Inside South America. 
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gro quarterly. But Dr. Reid (I know 
that this sounds innocent, but spend 
a few days around Atlanta yourself) 
was of course unable to accept my in- 
vitation to have a cup of coffee. He 
could not even meet me in my hotel 
room. He parked his car outside, 
contrived in some manner to send a 
message up, and waited on the street. 

Atlanta University consists of seven 
different Negro institutions; Dr. Du 
Bois writes that “between 1900 and 
1925, no work on the Negro and no 
study of the South was published 
which was not indebted in some re- 
spect to . . . Atlanta University.” 
I had good talks with its president, 
Dr. Rufus E. Clement, and with the 
president of one of its units, Dr. 
Benjamin E. Mays of Morehouse 
College. Both have great capacity— 
I thought that Dr. Mays was as in- 
telligent as anybody I met in the 
whole South—and both, it goes with- 


‘out saying, are men of courtesy as 


well as erudition. I would have liked 
extremely to repay their hospitality. 
But it was not possible for me to do 
so in Atlanta, because I could not 
take them into any public place. 
Atlanta is supposed to rank fairly 
high among southern cities in its at- 
titude toward Negroes, but it out- 
ghettoes anything I ever saw in a 
European ghetto, even in Warsaw. 
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What I looked at was caste and un- 
touchability—half the time I blinked 
remembering that this was not India. 

Consider the case of Professor X, 
who is any Negro professor at At- 
lanta University. He works in close 
conjunction with several whites; but 
meeting him on the street after hours, 
they will not be likely to recognize 
or greet him. In a hotel, he must 
take the freight elevator, and under 
no circumstances can he eat in any 
but a quarantined restaurant or lunch- 
room. He is too proud to go to a 
Jim Crow theater; therefore he can 
scarcely ever see a first-run movie, 
or go to a concert. If he travels in 
a day coach he is herded like an ani- 
mal into a villainously decrepit wood- 
en car. If he visits a friend in a 
suburb, he will find that the water, 
electricity, and gas may literally stop 
where the segregated quarter begins. 
He cannot as a rule try on a hat or a 
pair of gloves in a white store. Not 
conceivably will a true southern 
white shake hands with him, and at 
a bus terminal or similar point he 
will, of course, have to use the ‘‘col- 
ored”’ toilet, and drink from a sep- 
arate water fountain. He is expected 
to give the right of way to whites on 
the sidewalk, and he will almost never 
see the picture of a fellow Negro in 
a newspaper, unless of a criminal. 
His children must attend a segregated 
school; they could not possibly go to 
a white swimming pool, bowling 
alley, dance hall or other place of 
recreation. When they grow up, no 
state university in the entire South 
will receive them. 

I mentioned Dr. Mays above. Re- 
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cently ex-Governor Arnall (one of 
the best progressives in the South!) 
had occasion to write him an official 
letter. Arnall was in a quandary. He 
could not, of course, address Dr. 
Mays as “‘Mister’’ or ‘“Doctor,”’ even 
in correspondence. The taboo on 
this has been ironclad for years. Fi- 
nally he hit on the device of simply 
calling him ‘‘Benjamin.” 

Dr. Du Bois, who has a position 
almost like that of Shaw or Einstein, 
being the most venerable and dis- 
tinguished of leaders in his field, tells 
in one of his autobiographical pas- 
sages how he was not allowed to en- 
ter the Atlanta public library. 

Turn to the white side briefly. I 
asked a young, intelligent, and quite 
“liberal” politician to explain some 
aspects of all this on a strictly per- 
sonal basis; I tried to get from him 
exactly what he would and would not 
do. Eat with a Negro? Good God, 
no! Go to a Negro’s house? Not 
under any circumstances. (‘‘Ah 
couldn’t afford it; might get 
known.”) Go to a reception for, 
say, Paul Robeson? (‘‘Couldn’t hap- 
pen here; if it was in New York Ah 
might go if it was a big crowd and 
Ah wasn’t known.) Shake hands 
with a Negro? (“Ah shock hands 
with one in Pohtland, Oregon, last 
year; fust time in mah whole life!’’) 
Sleep with a pretty Negro girl? An- 
swer confused. 


HE BASIC pattern of segrega- 
tion in the South is unwavering 
and absolute, though minor mod- 
ifications come from time to time. 
Technically segregation is simply a 
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term to denote the various strictures 
separating Negroes from whites, and 
it has manifestations all the way from 
the laws prohibiting intermarriage to 
such taboos as that which common- 
ly forbids a Negro to argue with a 
white man. It has existed since the 
first Negroes arrived at “Jamestown 
in 1619; slavery was simply the first 
form of segregation. It not only 
includes Jim Crowism in schools and 
places of amusement, but such items 
in “‘etiquette’’ as the principle that a 
southern Negro must go into a white 
man’s house by the back door. Re- 
turn to such a matter as transporta- 
tion. In Atlanta, taxicabs driven by 
whites serve whites only. As to 
buses Negroes are of course obliged 
to squeeze into the back seats every- 
where in the South; in Mississippi 
they may actually be separated from 
whites by a curtain. The analogy to 
India — purdah!— comes to mind 
again. 

But in some respects segregation 
is breaking down. I watched Ne- 
gtoes shopping in the best Atlanta 
department store (they could not, 
however, work as clerks there), and 
whereas before World War II it 
was almost unthinkable that a Negro 
girl should serve whites at a drug- 
store fountain or similar establish- 
ment, this is now fairly common. I 
saw Negroes and whites standing to- 
gether in lines at post-office windows 
and at Western Union counters, and 
while I was in Atlanta the Journal, 
for the first time in its history, gave 
a Negro woman the title ‘‘Miss.”” In 
another field Negroes may now join 
some of the great fraternal orders. 
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Mostly the loosening up of sttic- 
tures favors rich Negroes. For in- 
stance those who can afford Pullman 
space do not have to ride in segre- 


‘gated cars though they will usually 


be given a compartment and thus 
sterilized off from the rest of the 
train, and, as is obvious, those who 
have automobiles are relieved of 
much Jim Crow nuisance, though 
some filling stations may refuse to 
serve them. An illuminating minor 
point is that such an organization as 
the Southern Regional Council, with 
white and black membership, evades 
segregation by having its mixed 
meetings in Negro houses or places 
of assembly. 

The economic cost of segregation 
is of course preposterous and stagger- 
ing. It is a cardinal reason why the 
South is so poor. In effect, it means 
that two sets of everything from 
schools to insane asylums to peniten- 
tiaries to playgrounds have to be 
maintained. 

Of course, too, whites make use 
of segregation as a pretext for eco- 
nomic discrimination and exclusion; 
the caste system is applied to jobs. 
A.white employer will say, “Why, 
yes, I'd like to employ good niggers, 
but how could I have them in the 
lunchroom?” Similarly consider cul- 
tural matters. The white will affirm, 
“Sure, I believe in education for Ne- 
gro kids, but!—” The “but” in the 
unfinished sentence expresses the so- 
cial (which becomes an educational ) 
taboo. 

Segregation has one aspect some- 
times neglected, that thousands upon 
thousands of good white citizens 
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never have any contact at all with 
Negroes except with servants and 
employees in the service trades; they 
become as isolated from the Negro 
community as from a tribe of Ban- 
tus; whites and blacks of similar pro- 
fessional interests almost never meet. 
There are 55,000 Negro college grad- 
uates in the United States. Most 
southern whites have never seen one. 

One effect of this has; naturally, 
been to drive Negroes into what Myr- 
dal calls “‘self-segregation,’ as a 
means of preserving what is left of 
their self-respect. Listen to Du Bois: 
“In a world where it means so much 
to take a man by the hand and sit be- 
side him, to look frankly into his 
eyes .. . in a world where a social 
cigar or a cup of tea together means 
more than legislative halls and maga- 
zine articles and speeches—one can 
imagine the consequences of the al- 
most utter absence of such social 
amenities between estranged races, 
whose separation extends even to 
parks and street cars.” 

Not long ago, but before World 
War II was over, a young Negro girl 
was asked how she would punish 
Hitler. Answer: ‘Paint him black 
and bring him over here.” 


UTLANDERS snay be shocked 

and surprised at some of the 

indignities Negroes suffer in the 
South; likewise they may be affronted 
and shocked at the outspokenness of 
some modern Negroes. To anybody 
who does not watch the Negro press 
carefully, the line taken by such a 
man as George S. Schuyler, one of 
_ the nation’s outstanding journalists, 
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must indeed be astonishing. Listen 


to Mr. Schuyler: 

“By a peculiar logical inversion the 
Anglo-Saxon ruling class, its imita- 
tors, accomplices, and victims, have 
come to believe in a Negro problem 
... While there is actually no Negro 
problem, there is definitely a Cauca- 
sian problem. 

“Continual reference to a Negro 
problem assumes that some profound 
difficulty has been or is being created 
for the human race by the so-called 
Negroes. This is typical ruling class 
arrogance, and . . . has no basis in 
fact. It has been centuries since any 
Negro nation has menaced the rest 
of humanity. The last of the Moors 
withdrew from Europe in 1492. 

“The so-called Negroes . . . have 
passed few if any Jim Crow laws... 
set up few white ghettos, carried on 
no discriminatory practices against 
whites, and have not devoted cen- 
turies of propaganda to prove the 
superiority of blacks over whites. . . . 

“While we may dismiss the con- 
cept of a Negro problem as a valua- 
ble dividend-paying fiction, it is clear 
that the Caucasian problem is pain- 
fully real and practically universal. 
Stated briefly, the problem confront- 
ing the colored peoples of the world 
is how to live in freedom, peace, and 
security without being invaded, sub- 
jugated, expropriated, exploited, per- 
secuted, and humiliated by Caucasians 
justifying their actions by the myth 
of white racial superiority. 

“The term Negro itself is as fic- 
titious as the theory of white racial 
superiority on which Anglo-Saxon 
civilization is based, but it is never- 
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theless one of the most effective 
smear devices developed since the 
Crusades . . . Of course ‘white’ and 
‘Caucasian’ are equally barren of sci- 
entific meaning. . . . There ate ac- 
tually no white people except albinos 
who are a very pale pink in color...” 

Do not, friends in Macon or Mo- 
bile, jump out of the window at this 
and say that Mr. Schuyler must be a 
“Communist,” which would be an- 
other smear device. Actually he is 
a prosperous and perfectly respecta- 
ble citizen who, I believe, often votes 
Republican. 

Mr. Schuyler of course states an 
extreme view. But consider other 
straws in the wind: (a) in Wash- 
ington, D. C., recently a Negro dance 
hall refused admittance to a white, on 
the ground that “discrimination (!) 
in the nation’s capital must go’’; (b) 
the NAACP opposed vigorously a 
plan to train Negro pilots in their 
own squadrons at Tuskegee, on the 
ground that this served to perpetuate 
segregation (normally one would 
have thought that Negroes would 
have been delighted to have their 
own aviation cadets); (c) wounded 
Negroes at Anzio and on Iwo Jima 
on several occasions refused to accept 
white plasma. 

In Atlanta it was interesting to 
learn that Lillian Smith’s Strange 
Fruit, which whites considered ex- 
tremely Negrophile, was deeply re- 
sented by many Negroes. They 
didn’t like it that the heroine, a well- 
brought-up, college-educated Negro 
girl, should do anything so disgrace- 
ful as have an affair with a white 
boy! Actually a well-known Negro 


actress refused to play the part when 
a drama based on the book reached 
Broadway. 


F THE total or roughly 13 mil- 

lion Negroes in the United 

States, somewhere between nine 
and ten million live in the South in 
ten specific states the approximate 
proportion is as follows: 


Mississippi .49% Florida ... .29% 
S. Carolina. 46% N. Carolina 29% 
Louisiana ..37% Virginia ...27% 
Georgia ...37% Arkansas . .26% 


Alabama ..36% Tennessee . .18% 

Tension between -white and Ne- 
gro is most acute, of course, in the 
states with the higher percentages. 
Yet this does not tell the whole 
story, since there are plenty of coun- 
ties in several states where the popu- 
lation is 50 per cent Negro or more; 
some Mississippi counties have a Ne- 
gto proportion of 80 per cent or 
greater. It is in these (page Mr. 
Schuyler) that the Negro “problem” 
is to be found in its most extreme 
and exacerbated form. 

There were approximately four 
million slaves in the South, when 
emancipation came; free Negroes 
numbered about half a million all 
over the country. Less than three 
generations agoy in other words, nine 
out of ten Negroes were a lump of 
property; Negroes today, eighty years 
later, are still overwhelmingly of 
slave origin. This is an emotional 
factor not to be ignored, and it plays 
a considerable role not merely in the 
demarcation between black and white, 
but in the stratifications of the Negro 
community itself. 
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How deeply do American Negroes 
today feel their roots in Africa, and 
do many want to return there? Very 
few. The Bilbo “‘solution,” that of 
forcible mass transplantation of the 
entire Negro population to Liberia 
and the Gold Coast, has utterly no 
support among responsible people. 
A “return to Africa’ has, however, 
been a recurrent theme in arguments 
over the Negro ever since Thomas 
Jefferson founded the Africa Colo- 
nization Society; even Lincoln flirted 
with the idea of an African hegira. 
During World War I a remarkable 
pure black man named Marcus Gar- 
vey, who was born in Jamaica, started 
a “Back to Africa” movement; his 
cohorts wore uniforms, marched in 
Harlem, organized an African “gov- 
ernment,” and even bought a steam- 
ship line. But very few actually set 
sail, and eventually Garvey was sen- 
tenced to prison for using the mails 
to defraud. (Later he went to Great 
Britain, where he stood for Parlia- 
ment on one occasion.) Today, prac- 
tically all remnants of his or any sim- 
ilar movement have disappeared. 

It is virtually imposstble to get ac- 
curate figures, but the best estimate 
is that roughly 6 million out of the 
13 million Negroes in America are 
mulattoes. Intermarriage is forbid- 
den in every southern state (and 
some northern), and so what this 
enormous figure means is that a very 
considerable amount of extramarital 
lovemaking and extralegal childbear- 
ing has been going on. A corollary 
point at once arises—how is a Negro 
to be defined? Almost half the Ne- 
groes in the United States today have 
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what Myrdal calls Caucasoid (white) 
blood. Lots of folk have been. in- 
timate with lots of folk! What is 
a Negro? For almost 50 per cent 
of the community, the answer is— 
someone partly white! 

Mixed marriages occur in the 
North; there are, in fact, about 15,- 
000 in the country today. Frederick 
Douglass, one of the first great Negro 
educators, had a white wife, and so 
did another Negro scholar, William 
Scarborough, a professor of Greek 
who married Sarah Bierce, principal 
of the Wilberforce Normal School— 
this last did not, Du Bois writes tart- 
ly, provoke any ‘“‘social catastrophe.” 
Jack Johnson, former heavyweight 
champion of the world, had two 
white wives. Of course taboos. on 
this subject are still violent. If you 
want really to infuriate a southern 
white, all you have to do is mention 
casually that several well-known con- 
temporary Negroes have white wives 
—for instance Mr. Schhyler, the 
novelist Richard Wright, and Wil- 
liam Grant Still, the musician. Men- 
tion that such a wife may be a south- 
ern white woman, like Mrs. Schuyler, 
and almost literally there will be 
blood vessels, or something else, 
broken in the room. 

Many Negroes, however, it should 
be added at once, dislike miscegena- 
tion as much as do whites. 

As to extramarital relationships 
they too make a complex story, and 
the roots go far back. One of the 
first legal actions in the history of 
Virginia was the punishment of a 
white planter found with a Negro 
girl; he was ordered to be thrashed, 


“for the discipline of his body, and 
for sinning against the glory of the 
Lord.” There are Negro families 
in the United States today that have 
had white blood since before the 
Mayflower. The whole subject is 
cloaked by hypocrisy; yet that there 
should have been sexual connection 
between white and black was alto- 
gether inevitable. Even today, many 
southern white boys grow up with 
““Mammies,” and this can make for 
much emotional confusion, in that, as 
Lillian Smith once put it, their first 
“intimacies and restraints come from 
two people, one from each race.” A 
boy grows up, and pressures of the 
most varied sort—from the “dare- 
devil” attitude that it is “the thing 
to do” to the virginal restraints of 
white girls of his own class—drive 
him to the arms of Negro women. 
Still later, after marriage, there may 
be continuing influences prompting 
him “to break the color line.” But 
usually a°liaison with a black girl 
gives a white man a strong (though 
perhaps subconscious) sense of guilt, 
which may express itself later in the 
form of the most violent Negro- 
phobia. The errant puritan punishes 
someone else for his own profligacy. 

Lillian Smith and Paula Snelling 
write: 

“No white Southerner with a trace 
of decency in his soul can feel guilt- 
less before the knowledge that there 
are’ six million brown Americans in 
this country today whose white ances- 
tors, with few exceptions, abrogated 
every human obligation of parent- 
hood, not only leaving the physical, 
financial, psychic and moral burden 
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of their individual rearing to the 
Negro mother and her race, but pass- 
ing segregation laws and entrenching 
customs whereby their blood-children 
are excluded from opportunity to 
develop their full potentialities as hu- 
man beings.” > 

Many Negroes have hatred and 
contempt for white women. They 
and their ancestors have had to sit by 
for two hundred and fifty years, and 
watch white boys take mistresses 
among Negro girls, while they them- 
selves could not possibly touch a 
white woman. They lost their own 
women, and a transition to resenting 
white women too, and holding them 
partially to blame, was inevitable. 
Several times southern women, those 
emancipated enough to have mixed 
committee dealings and so on, told 
me that only rarely will even an edu- 
cated Negro approach them with self- 
consciousness. Their eyes “don't 
touch.” The women may feel self- 
conscious too. One lady informed 
me that the first time a Negro ever 
“looked” at her, she felt ‘‘naked.” 
Finally, in mixed gatherings a Negro 
will sometinfes be markedly aggres- 
sive, as a compensation for his in- 
stinctive fear and feeling of infer- 


.iority, and of course his vanity may 


be inflamed vastly if a white woman 
likes him. 

What is the attitude of a “pure” 
Negro toward the mulattoes? Opin- 
ion can be very divergent here. On 
the one side, it is all but indubitable 
that many black Negroes hate their 
own blackness, and as a general rule 
those already mixed tend to ‘marry 
as light as they can.” That the wom- 
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an is lighter than the man in at least 
two-thirds of all Negro marriages is 
sufficient proof of this, and it is a 
familiar locution that “the blacker 
you are, the harder things are for 
you.” Many Negroes speak of 
“good” and “bad’’ hair, and are 
proud of a child born with hair 
straight and not kinky. On the 
whole, too, the very dark are apt to 
be jealous of the lighter. A Negro 
can be a militant fighter for equality 
vis-a-vis whites, but he may try to 
get his hair straightened just the 
same. Then he will apologize to his 
black fellows with some such glanc- 
ing remark as ‘‘Straight hair is easier 
to comb!” 

On the other hand there are. plenty 
of Negroes—chiefly intellectuals— 
who profess great pride in pitch 
blackness, and who despise octoroons 
who “‘pass” or try to “pass.” Most 
‘of those to whom I talked about mu- 
lattoes found the subject painful; it 
seemed to be a symbol of shame and 
defeat, meaning essentially that their 
women had betrayed them. ‘‘Pass- 
ing” is a whole subject in itself. No 
Negro would despise Walter White 
for passing; of course Walter White, 
who could pass easily, never does. 
Before the war, a good many light 
Negroes thought that it was ‘‘smart’’ 
to pass; this tendency is believed to 
be diminishing. Some Negroes pass 
in the South, because they will not 
submit to the indignities of Jim 
Crow, but not in the North; some 
pass only when traveling; some very 
pale Negroes pass by accident, as it 
were. A conductor will say, “White 
coach this way,” and the octoroon 
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obeys because to do differently will 
provoke too much fuss. 

A proud but healthy attitude to 
variation in color is that of Du Bois. 
He wrote once of the joy given him 
by “the whole gorgeous color gamut 
of the American Negro world; the 
swaggering men, the beautiful girls, 
the laughter and gaiety, the unham- 
pered self-expression . . . to be 
among people of my own color or 
rather of such various and extra- 
ordinary colors... .” 

Negroes can almost invariably tell 
who is a Negro, no matter how light. 
One Negro friend of mine, who 
lives in the North and who can pass 
without effort, made a business trip 
recently to Memphis. He had a quick 
lunch at the hotel drugstore. Several 
whites sat beside him, without dream- 
ing that he was a Negro. The Ne- 
gro counterman, however, detected 
him instantly, and showed his ap- 
preciation of the situation by saying 
casually, ““Good mawnin’, suh!”’ 

Segregation equals sex. Or per- 
haps one should say merely that sex is 
the basic reason for segregation. The 
strictures that forbid whites and Ne- 
groes to eat together, drink together, 
play together, talk together are at 
bottom the result of white fear that 
such intimacies will lead to a break- 
down in sexual barriers, and the in- 
volvement of blacks with white wom- 
en. A dozen_times I heard whites 
say, “Of course, I want full equality 
for Negroes—but under segrega- 
tion!’" Many years ago, visiting the 
United States, H. G. Wells reported 
the remark, “If you eat with them, 
you've got to marry ‘em!” Indeed 


the issue is so distorted that, in the 
South, almost anybody who takes a 
strong line against segregation is apt 
to be accused of “advocating mixed 
sexual relations.” But, as pointed out 
above, to most Negroes themselves 
intermarriage is not a vital preoccupa- 
tion; it is an issue as remote as the 
Himalayas. What the overwhelm- 
ing mass want is not a chance to mar- 
ty a white woman, but equal treat- 
ment and justice in the realms of 
economics, politics, an@ law, and op- 
portunity to educate brown children 
decently. 

Last word on sex. The illusion is 
widespread that rape and attacks on 
white women are the chief cause of 
lynching. As it happens this is not 
true. Of 2,522 Negroes lynched dur- 
ing the past twenty-six years, only 
477—a shade under 20 per cent— 
were even charged with any sex of- 
fense. 


HAT DOES the Negro him- 

self think of segregation? 
Agreement is all but universal 
among leaders: they say simply ‘‘Seg- 
regation must go,” and have this as 
the alpha and omega of their posi- 
tion. But there are some oldsters, the 
“Uncle Toms’ and “handkerchief 
heads” who “want to stay in good” 
with the ruling whites and who 
equivocate on the issue; also a smat- 
tering of “‘Quislings,”” Negroes who 
take the white side. I have heard 
the phrase, by one Negro about an- 
other, ‘He sold out on segregation.” 
Actually it is sometimes quite diffi- 
cult, and understandably so, to get a 
frank statement about the subject. 


Most Negroes, through bitter experi- 
ence, have become suspicious of white 
curiosities; they will answer questions 
in controversial fields by saying what 
they think the white man wants them 
to say; in order to survive at all, the 
Negro has always had to lie. A good 
many try to avoid being pinned down 
by saying that all they want is genu- 
ine “equality of opportunity.” But 
the catch here, which they don’t al- 
ways appreciate, is that real equality 
of opportunity isn’t possible unless 
segregation goes. The white man 
continues to impose segregation part- 
ly because it automatically serves to 
maintain discrimination in economic 
as well as social fields. 

Almost all Negroes agree on a gen- 
eral strategic aim, the eventual aboli- 
tion of segregation; they may vary 
in techniques and procedures. The 
radicals want direct action; the mod- 
erates put faith in gradualness. Most 
Negroes realize that Jim Crow cannot 
be done away with overnight; I heard 
the president of a famous Negro uni- 
versity say, ‘There are easier ways to 
take a fortress than by direct assault.” 
Also the attitude of a given leader, 
like that of Du Bois, may change 
from time to time as circumstances 


-change. The policy of most respon- 


sible Negroes today is to do what 
they can to ameliorate the evils of 
segregation, while living within its 
structures, or, in more technical 
words, “to work for full equality 
within the bi-racial pattern, in every 
field where discrimination takes 
place.” 

I have used the phrase ‘‘direct ac- 
tion.” But what direct action could 
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Negroes take? One possibility might 
be a nation-wide withdrawal of their 
children from the public schools, 
which would almost certainly pro- 
voke a first-class crisis. But that 
the community would gain by such 
a-drastic measure, even granting that 
the boycott could be made permanent, 
is very doubtful. A generation of 
Negro children would grow up with- 
out education, and education is their 
strongest need and greatest weapon 
for the future. 

What are the chief Negro griev- 
ances aside from segregation? One 
could make a list pages long, as to 
wit: 

To a considerable extent, Negroes 
are relegated to the worst kinds of 
work, for instance in turpentine 
camps and fertilizer factories. If a 
factory lays men off, the Negroes 
will most likely lose their jobs first, 
and a tradition has it that they shall 
not be paid more than 75 per cent 
of what whites get for the same work. 
Some types of employment are alto- 
gether closed, especially to women, 
who can scarcely ever get white-collar 
jobs—for instance as stenographers. 
This means that most of them have 
to go into domestic service. 

Average life expectancy for the 
Negro is 50.52 years, as against 60.6 
for whites. Deaths in childbirth 
average 33 per 1,000 for Negro 
women, as against a white rate of 
11.3. 

Negroes cannot possibly get the 
truth told in any but a handful of 
southern or other newspapers, on any 
controversial point involving race. 

They are the permanent target of 
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white demagogues like Bilbo and 
such a creature as the late Mr. Tal- 
madge, without having any way to 
answer back. 

In the United States as a whole 
$80.26 is spent per year per pupil 
on education. The amount for Ne- 
groes in ten southern states is $17.94. 

What the South needs above all 
is doctors, teachers, dentists, veteri- 
narians, engineers. But only after 
surmounting the most savage handi- 
caps can Negroes get degrees in these 
fields. 

Suppose a Negro is traveling by 
car, and, outside his own community, 
has a traffic accident and is arrested 
by a white policeman. The conse- 
quences may not be pleasant. As 
much as anything, the Negro dislikes 
his “unprotected status.” Take At- 
lanta. There are 100,000 Negroes 
there, and not a single Negro police- 
man. 

He resents it that his wife is called 
a ‘‘Negress” and his child a “picka- 
ninny,”’ and he doesn’t like the term 
“high yaller,” “‘darkie,” or ‘“Quad- 
roon.”” 

What does the Negro want? Sev- 
eral different phrases express the 
same idea, and I heard them uni- 


versally—“equal rights without res- 
_ervations’”’; 


“real participation in 
American life’; integration into the 
United States’; ‘“‘first class citizen- 
ship”; ‘‘full citizenship.” 

Things are hard for the Negro in 
the South—yes. They could scarce- 
ly be much harder. On the other 
hand the point might be made that, 
for the most part, Negroes are better 
off in America than in any other 
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country in the world, if only because 
the chance to rise is greater. There 
is less discrimination in France, true, 
and no segregation or race prejudice 
at all in Brazil, but in no other coun- 
try—despite everything—have most 
Negroes quite so much potential op- 
portunity as in the United States. 
Very few American Negroes ever 
want to leave America. Of course it 
goes without saying that this should 
not serve to excuse further ill-treat- 
ment of Negroes by the white com- 
munity. 


HITES in the South have sev- 

eral attitudes on the Negro 

problem. At one extreme is 
the fanatic who shouts, ‘We're go- 
ing to maintain our white supremacy 
at all costs!” Next comes he who 
says, ‘We must maintain white su- 
premacy, but we're going to be just!” 
Next, perhaps, is the compromiser 
who wants to do something for the 
Negro but who fears to do so, be- 
cause he may be saddled with the 
worst epithet the South knows— 
“nigger lover!’ Finally, there are 
numerous decent Southerners to 
whom the issue is a permanent ex- 
cruciating dilemma, who take it 
wrenchingly to heart, and in whom a 
fierce struggle of conscience rages. 
In almost every southern town there 
is at least one white group earnestly 
trying to improve things. Then too 
there are plenty of whites who, on 
more sentimental grounds, have a 
genuine deep affection for the Ne- 
gro. Some envy him. “They can 
be happy on nothin’! Listen to ’em 
laugh!” 
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To most southern whites, segrega- 
tion is simply considered a matter of 
decency. It is bred in the bones. A 
southern child learns about segrega- 
tion practically as he learns about 
God and sex. I heard one governor 
of a state burst out passionately, 
“The Lord created it—their damned 
color!’ But also I heard one man, 
by no means a governor, remark, 
“The blacker they are, the better I 
like ‘em !"’"—meaning, of course, that 
such blackness gives additional pre- 
text for discrimination. 

A revealing item is the ‘Eleanor 
Club” legend. An invisible mon- 
soon swept the South a few years 
ago; the black kitchen and household 
help, so the stories flew, were ‘‘or- 
ganizing” in the name of Mrs. Roose- 
velt, and planned to desert their pots 
and pans and romp off to work in 
war industry, or, at the minimum, 
form labor unions of their own. The 
rumor mongering about these ‘‘clubs”’ 
was, no doubt, caused partly by fear 
that Negro servants might strike for 
better wages. In actual fact, after 
investigation by various competent 
authorities, no single “Eleanor Club” 
has ever been found. The entire 
business was myth out of the whole 


-cloth. 


One familiar southern attitude is, 
“The Negro is our problem. We 
have to live with it, and let us solve 
it.” Also Southerners say, “You 
Northerners didn’t grow up with 
this thing in your hearts; therefore 
you can never understand it.” In- 
deed, interference or advice from the 
North is tenaciously resented. Yet, 
no matter what the South may have 
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done of itself, the record would cer- 
tainly seem to indicate that it is not 
enough. Another familiar phenome- 
non is the ‘‘vicious circle” attitude. 
People refuse to give opportunities to 
a Negfo, on the a priori assumption 
that he cannot make use of them, 
blaming him the while. The pattern 
becomes, ‘‘We cannot train Negroes 
for this type of work, since they 
won't be able to do it if we train 
them!” 

The most interesting program for 
amelioration of the whole problem 
that I heard in the South came from 
a white professor. It consisted of 
four clauses: (a) Enforce the law, 
prevent illegal discriminations; 
(b) As to segregation, try to do first 
things first; (c) Encourage migra- 
tion to the North, until approxi- 
mately one-third of the Negroes now 
in the South have moved; (d) Don’t 
mistreat Negroes, but don’t baby 
them either. 


OW in conclusion let us say 

with emphasis that, in spite of 

everything, a slow but progres- 
sive steady amelioration of the Negro 
problem is a fact. The social up- 
heavals and new distributions of peo- 
ples caused by the war (for instance 
during the war a million Negroes 
worked side by side with whites all 
over the nation); the greater aware- 
ness by Negroes of their own rights; 
the pace of urbanization in the South; 
bad conscience among many whites; 
the findings of modern science which 
dissipate the racial myth; the Ne- 
gtoes’ own achievement in various 
fields—all this makes a leaven, a 
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yeast, which contributes to progress. 

Forty years ago when President 
Theodore Roosevelt invited Booker 
T. Washington to the White House 
the event was a national scandal. No 
such scandal would arise today from 
a similar incident. As a matter of 
fact Booker T. Washington became 
in 1940 the first Negro ever elected 
to the Hall of Fame. Atrocious 
things still happen, but that there has 
been some measure of advance can 
hardly be denied. Recently two Ne- 
gro judges became members of the 
American Bar Association, and the 
American College of Surgeons in 
1946 broke a famous barrier by elect- 
ing eight Negroes to its membership. 
For the first time in history Baptist 
ministers, Negro and white, met in 
Georgia recently for a joint session. 
Jackie Robinson, a Negro shortstop, 
became in 1945, the first Negro in 
organized baseball, and the Supreme 
Court ruled in June, 1946, in what 
is known as the Irene Morgan case, 
that passenger busses engaged in in- 
terstate travel have no right to en- 
force Jim Crow restrictions. A Ne- 
gro girl presided not long ago over a 
mixed meeting at the University of 
North Carolina, the first time this 
has ever happened, and in Tennessee 
the American Veterans Committee 
voted in favor of mixed chapters. 

Amelioration does not mean solu- 
tion. The Negro problem is nowhere 
near being “‘solved.”” To solve it 
will take generations, if only because 
as Myrdal says, it is indissolubly part 
of all other American problems, part 
of a universal evolution in “social 
self-healing.” 


One thing, it would seem, is cer- 
tain. The days of treating Negroes 
like sheep are done with. They can- 
not be maintained indefinitely in a 
submerged position, because they 
themselves are strong enough to con- 
test this position, because the over- 
whelming bulk of white Americans 
are, in the last analysis, decent 
minded, and because of education. 
It is impossible at this stage to halt 
education among Negroes. But the 
more you educate, the more you make 
inevitable a closer participation by 
Negroes in American life as a whole. 
In slightly different terms, this is 
the problem that the British Empire 
has faced in various colonial areas; 
once mass education gets under way 
the route to freedom becomes open, 
and the more you educate, the more 
impossible it becomes to block this 


road. The United States must either 
terminate education among Negroes, 
an impossibility, or prepare to accept 
the eventual consequences, that is, 
Negro equality under democracy. 
There will never be a “solution” 
of the Negro problem satisfactory to 
everybody. But improvements, no 
matter how fitful, must continue if 
American democracy itself is to sur- 
vive. Discrimination not only con- 
taminates the Negro community; it 
contaminates the white as well. There 
were people in the Middle Ages who 
thought that the bubonic plague 
would not spread to their own pre- 
cious selves. But there is no im- 
munity to certain types of disease. 
A cancer will destroy a body, unless 
cured. 
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House for Rent 


“IF THE TRUTH were admitted,” says Reginald A. Johnson, 
director of field services of the National Urban League, “the follow- 
ing would be a typical ad describing rental property for Negro oc- 
cupancy in one of our larger cities.” 

Ten room house, at least 60 years of age, badly in need of repair 
and redecoration. House is cold in winter and hot in summer. 
Conveniently located near smoky factories, noisy railroad yards, and 
receives frequent fragrance from nearby stockyards. Neighborhood 
is highly deteriorated and is well supplied with all the factors that 
encourage crime and delinquency. Heavy truck traffic in area, no 
nearby playgrounds, and firetrap schoolhouse within walking dis- 
tance. Best thing available for nice Negro family at exorbitant rent. 

American City 
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European Women 


In the January issue of NEGRo Dicest, 
I read S/Sgt. Mason’s article on “What 
Negro GI's Learned From Women in 
Europe.” 

I am a veteran with thirty months in 
Europe, and I know pretty much about 
the women there. If the sergeant calls 
that stuff they put down love making, he 
is off. If he thought so much of it, why 
didn’t he stay over there? I think it could 
have been arranged. 

The guys should have more respect for 
the American Negro woman than to dis- 
cuss such matters. How do you think the 
women here feel about it? I would like 
to say to S/Sgt. Mason that I have a little 
girl 5’2” tall, weight 100 pounds. I 
wouldn't trade the way she makes love for 
all the women in Europe. 

Milos Stephens 
Greenville, Tex. 


We read an article in the September is- 
sue of NEGRO DicEst, concerning soldiers 
and European women. The writer was 
stating qualities European women have 
over American colored women. A month 
or so later we were reading the DicEst 
and a lady was commenting on the article 
and she stated ‘the colored soldiers over 
here thought nothing of girls (colored) at 
home.” It makes us more than happy to 
know they are interested in us but we 
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would like the American public to know 
that everything she or he said is not true. 
The soldiers over here look forward to 
going home to their wives and if they are 
not married, we look forward to some day 
marrying a colored girl in the States, ex- 
cept in a very, very few cases. As far as 
qualities are concerned, we will all say, 
“no girls in the world can compare with 
the sweetness and helpfulness the colored 
girls possess.” 

The soldiers prefer overseas duty be- 
cause we can prepare ourselves more for 
the future. We can save practically all of 
our monthly pay because there are very 
few items we can purchase. So, the sol- 
diers in the occupation forces in Germany, 
in trying to prepare themselves for a bet- 
ter future, are helping to prepare some- 
what of a more convenient future for the 
girls back home whom they are going to 
marry. 

As for the soldier’s time, reveille is at 
06:45, we clean our billets, breakfast at 
07:00, perform maintenance on the com- 
pany vehicles from 07:15 through 08:00 
hours. We report for commitment at 
08:00 until 12:00 hours. Lunch from 
12:00 till 13:00 and then we return to 
commitment until 17:00 hours. We wash 
and change into a class A uniform. Sup- 
per is at 17:30. We have a club that 
opens at 19:00 and closes at 22:00 hours. 
We also have a theater that has one per- 
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formance nightly. The hours are the same 
as the club. So, we must select between 
the two. Bed check is at 23:00 hours. 

That’s our day and very little time is al- 
lowed for other activities. This is all to 
show that your husbands, sons, sweet- 
hearts and brothers don’t have the time 
the American public think they have to 
sit and hold European women’s hands. 
We have a job to do and, being colored 
Americans, we have an extra job—namely, 
“to prove ourselves as people.”’ 


T/5 H. Tillery 
T/5 L. Kennedy 
Somewhere in Germany 


Lay off Ollie Stewart who wrote “What 
Negro GIs Learned From Women in Eu- 
rope.” He knows what happened to him 
and how he felt when it happened. His 
experiences and impressions do not neces- 
sarily have to be that of every other Ameri- 
can GI who went overseas during the war, 
regardless of race. And whoever that was 
who wrote that the white woman was a 
jewel to the white GI should have a lesson 
in “Stop saying what the white man thinks, 
because he has fooled the hell out of 
enough people already.” 


When will everybody of all races learn 
that you can’t judge all persons of any 
group by the impression you receive of any 
one person or any one particular race? 
Ollie Stewart probably found what he was 
looking for. He liked what he found and 
that’s what he wrote about. So many Negro 
Gls went overseas, stayed longer and went 


to more places than Ollie, and did nothing - 


but pray for the war to end so they could 
hurry back to Dixie and do as the white 
man tells them to do. Ollie had a mind of 
his own and any wife that’s jealous should- 
nt be, if her husband came home. 

’ How can you blame a guy for knocking 
himself out when he gets the chance to 
when he doesn’t know which day will be 
his last? Live and let live. When you die, 
you can’t take a thing with you. 


Gus Washington 
Seattle, Wash. 


Lewd Material 


For several days I’ve been doing a slow 
burn over Edna B. McBride's letter in the 
December issue of NeGRo Dicest. That 
holier-than-thou attitude, that “look what 
a good fellow, what a decent human being 
I am, some of my best friends are Ne- 
groes” burns me up. 

I have bought the Necro Dicest con- 
stantly since it hit the newsstands and it 
shares the same vice as nearly all the other 
popular priced magazines, namely girlie 
covers. I know whereof I speak since | 
take The Ladies Home Journal, The Amer- 
ican, Liberty, Pageant, and Coronet. Sexy 
girlie covers or just girlie covers on these 
magazines is the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. 

Does Edna McBride resent these beauti- 
ful Negro women? Is she afraid of them? 
Why does she hide her fear and resent- 
ment under a cloak of hypocrisy? 

I get tired of girlie covers too, but you 
are doing the world in general a great 
service by making it aware of the beauti- 
ful women in our race. It’s time our con- 
ception of beauty embraced something be- 
sides the Nordic type. 

Just once in awhile, give us a luscious, 
partly draped, brown-skinned gal. 


Esther P. Oliver 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


I enjoy the Necro DicEst with the ex- 
ception of the lewd jokes. They are not 
fair to your people. I am much interested 
in the Negro stepping forward and for 
that reason I would like less of those 
jokes. 

The cover on your November issue is an 
improvement over the past. Some of the 
covers weren't so hot. They did a lot of 
damage to your magazine. 

Anna Beck, 

Director of Youth 

Guidance, The 

Lutheran Hour 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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